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PROCEEDINGS OF THE FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION, INCORPORATED, CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS, SEPTEMBER, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13, 1933 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY, DoNALD G. PATERSON, 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


[he American Psychological Association, Inc., held its forty-first 
Annual Meeting at the University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, on 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
September 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, and 13, 1933. A total of 825 persons regis- 
tered, 158 of these being Members, 323 being Associate Members, 
39 newly elected Associates, and 305 persons not affiliated with the 
\ssociation. An analysis of the registration by geographical districts 
nd states is as follows: New England States, 82 (Connecticut 43, 
Massachusetts 26, Rhode Island 4, New Hampshire 4, Maine, 4, 
Vermont 1); Middle Atlantic States, 136 (New York 99, Pennsyl- 
vania 28, New Jersey 8, Delaware 1); South Atlantic States, 39 
District of Columbia 9, Georgia 3, Maryland 8, North Carolina 10, 
Florida 4, West Virginia 2, Virginia 3); East North Central States, 
383 (Illinois 231, Indiana 24, Michigan 37, Ohio 68, Wisconsin 23) ; 
East South Central States, 25 (Kentucky 11, Tennessee 6, Missis- 
sippi 3, Louisiana 5); West North Central States, 117 (lowa 37, 
Kansas 7, Minnesota 46, Missouri 13, South Dakota 2, Nebraska 11, 
North Dakota 1); West South Central States, 9 (Arkansas 1, New 
Mexico 1, Texas 6, Oklahoma 1); Mountain States, 10 (Colorado 4, 
Wyoming 4, Arizona 1, Montana 1) ; Pacific States, 14 (California 9, 
Oregon 5); Foreign, 10 (Hawaii 1, Canada 4, China 1, Poland 1, 
Roumania 1, Austria 2). 

The program consisted of twenty sessions in which 132 papers 
were presented by Members and Associates. 

On Thursday afternoon nine research films were exhibited in a 
special session. 
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On Friday afternoon provision was made for the Psychological 
Corporation to hold a general meeting with papers followed by a 
business meeting. 

On Saturday afternoon a trip to the Mooseheart Laboratory for 
Child Research was arranged at which eleven research papers were 
presented. 

On Monday afternoon seven moving picture films for instruction 
in psychology courses were exhibited, followed by a Round Table on 
Instructional Films, with Walter R. Miles as Chairman. 

The business meeting of the Section on Clinical Psychology was 
held at 8:00 p.m. on Thursday and one of the twenty sessions for 
formal papers was devoted to papers on Clinical Psychology. Two 
Round Tables on Clinical Psychology were held on Tuesday after- 
noon, the first devoted to Problems in Clinical Psychology, with 
J. B. Miner as Chairman, and the second to the Meaning of Clinical 
Psychology and Standards of Training, with Andrew W. Brown as 
Chairman. 

On Monday evening, the Presidential Address, “ The Vectors of 
Mind,” was given by L. L. Thurstone, after which the University 
entertained members in the Reynolds Club. 

Apparatus was exhibited by C. H. Stoelting and Co., the Psycho- 
logical Corporation, and one or two members, in the Lounge Room 
of the Reynolds Club. 

A meeting of the Council of Directors was called at 2:05 o’clock 
on Thursday afternoon, September 7, and was adjourned at 12:11 
A.M. that night. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ANNUAL BusINEss MEETING 

Due notice having been given, the Annual Business Meeting of 
the American Psychological Association, Inc., a quorum being 
present, was held on September 8, 1933, in Room 133, Eckhart Hall, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, at 8:10 p.m., with President 
Thurstone in the chair. 

Upon motion duly made and seconded, it was voted that the 
minutes of the fortieth Annual Meeting at Cornell University be 
approved as printed in the November, 1932, issue of the Psycno- 
LOGICAL BULLETIN. 

The Secretary announced the unanimous vote by the Council of 
Directors establishing a committee on Standard Requirements for 
the Ph.D. in Psychology, with Walter S. Hunter as Chairman, in 
addition to Edwin G. Boring, Harvey A. Carr, A. T. Poffenberger, 
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and Lewis M. Terman, and appointing A. T. Poffenberger to the 
Committee as a representative of the Division of Anthropology and 
Psychology of the National Research Council. This action of the 
Council of Directors was ratified by vote of the Association. 

The Secretary announced that the Council of Directors unani- 
mously accepted the resignation of Arthur I. Gates from the Com- 
mittee on Psychology of the National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education and unanimously agreed to appoint Goodwin B. Watson 
on this Committee. This action of the Council of Directors was 
ratified by vote of the Association. 

The Secretary announced that the Section on Clinical Psychology 
reélected Edgar A. Doll as Chairman for 1933-1934 and elected 
Harry A. Baker to the Executive Committee for the three year term, 

33-1936. A total of 72 new Members and Associates were 

itted to the Section on Clinical Psychology. 

The Secretary announced that, in accordance with the motion 

pted by the Association at the Toronto meeting, the Council of 


) 


Directors approved reports of the financial status of the Psychological 
racts, the Psychological Review Company, and the Journal of 

rmal and Social Psychology for 1932 as printed in the March 
issue of the PsyCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN. 

The Secretary announced the deaths of: June E. Downey on 
October 11, 1932; John R. Dyer on August 4, 1933; Eleanor A. 
McC. Gamble on August 30, 1933; L. R. Geissler on December 15, 
1932; G. W. A. Luckey on March 30, 1933; Ellen Mathews on 
January 15, 1933; Irwin G. Priest on July 19, 1932; William E. 
Slaght on March 26, 1932. 


The Secretary announced the resignations of the following 
Members: Myron L. Ashley, Clara Chassel Cooper, Sheldon Glueck, 

wland Haynes, Ethel Puffer Howes, Alice Jones Rockwell, Jessie 

ift. The Secretary announced the resignations of the following 
Associate Members: Emiline R. Anderson, Oscar D. Anderson, 
Violet Bemmels, Adelaide F. Brown, Vernon M. Cady, Enner F. 
Diggins, Wilma T. Donahue, Clifford F. Duncan, Marion B. 
Graham, Lillian M. Hunsicker, Julia A. Kirkwood, Delia L. Larson, 
Pauline R. Martin, Glenn N. Merry, Sinforoso G. Padilla, Paul H. 
Saleste, Geraldine F. Smith-Seiler, Gladys Dunkle Vaule, Myrtle R. 
Worthington. 

On recommendation of the Council of Directors it was voted to 
elect Roland Clark Davis, Wayne Dennis, and Fritz Heider as 
Members. 
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transfer the 


NAWR WN 


thirteen 


mber : 


. Anne Anastasi 

. J. F. Brown 

Harold A. Edgerton 
P. Harry Ewert 
Louis W. Gellermann 
James J. Gibson 
Kate Hevner 
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8. 
9. 


10. 
11. 


12. 
13. 


On recommendation of the Council of Directors it was voted to 
Associates named 


below to the status of 


Myrtle B. McGraw 
H. H. Remmers 
Harold Schlosberg 
Helen Thompson 
Otto L. Tinklepaugh 
Goodwin B. Watson 


It was suggested that Members urge any Associate to apply for 


transfer if it is believed that the Associate is fully qualified for 
transfer. 


On the recommendation of the Council of Directors, it was voted 


. Ethel Mary Abernethy 
Harold Abramson 
Herman Morris Adler 
Elysbeth Conrad Allen 
Samuel Allentuck 

Helen W. Bechtel 
Lester F. Beck 

Elinor Lee Beebe 
Esther Louise Belcher 
Eric Franklin Bell 
Roger M. Bellows 

. Annette Gertrude Bennett 
. Wilhelmina Bennett 

. Bernard Berkowitz 

. Seymour M. Blumenthal 
Fred Brown 

Alice Isabel Bryan 

. Edward M. L. Burchard 
. Ruth Elizabeth Burkey 
Zed Houston Burns 


. Harry Marcellus Capps, Jr. 


. James Aubrey Carrell 
. Adella M. Clark 

. Walter Brant Clark 

. Anna Cohen 

. Ethel L. Cornell 

. Chester Miller Coulter 


. Warren W. Coxe 


Meredith Pullen Crawford 
Blake Crider 
. Wendell Wayne Cruze 


to elect as Associates the 135 persons 


* 


32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
ae 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 


whose names appear below: 


Edward Eugene Cureton 
John Gordon Darley 
Corinne Davis 

Henry Francis Dickenson 
Dora Helen Duff 

Marion Elderton 

Margaret Ballou Erb 

Rita Jane Falk 

Elizabeth Fehrer 

Samuel Floyd Franklin 
Edwin Ghiselli 

Eleanor Jack Gibson 
3everly von Haller Gilmer 
Janet S. Goldschmidt 

John Timothy Golubnitchy 
Paul Clarence Greene 
Frances M. Guanella 

Ward Campbell Halstead 
James Middleton Hawley 
Margaret G. Hayden 
Samuel Perkins Hayes, Jr. 
Royal Stillman Hayward 
Eugene H. Henley 
Richard Hubard Henneman 
Thomas Gerald Hermans 
Paul Leroy Hill 

E. Louise Hoffeditz 
Aaron Paul Horst 

Carl Iver Hovland 

Jean McQueen Irwin 
Nathan Israeli 
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Walther David Joél 
Evelyn Katz 
Madaline Kinter 
Otis Dewey Knight 
Elizabeth Kraus 
Abraham Krugman 
Morris Krugman 
G. Frederic Kuder 


\lbert Kenneth Kurtz 
May Lazar 
Thomas J. Libbin 


Roy Balmer Liddy 
Alfred Wright Lincoln 
George Townsend Lodge 
Edna Rickey Lotz 
Verne We sleyv Lvon 


Sister Katharine McCarthy 


Emma McCloy 

Mary W. McConaughy 
Harry C. Mahan 
William Wi 
Abraham H. 
Luther Livingston Mays 
lohn Franklin Mee 

Ralph Vickers Merry 
Robert Havens Morey 
Walter Scott Neff 

Claude Lawrence Nemzek 
Wilson Landess Newman 
Olaf Morgan Norlie 
Maxwell Jerome Papurt 
Morgan Dewart Parmenter 
Clifford Holden Pearce 
Leon Alfred Pennington 
Hans Jordan Peterson 

I. Emerick Peterson 
Katherine Anne Preston 


odrow Martin 


Maslow 


100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
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Lester Raines 

Edward Thomas Raney 
Mildred H. Rasmus 
Henry Etta Reynolds 
Madella Johns Rigby 
Shearley Oliver Roberts 
Merrill Flagg Roff 
Sydney Roslow 

Robert Trowbridge Ross 
Lillian Schuck 

Leonard Seliger 

William C. Sherwood, Jr. 
Earl Donald Sisson 
Marie Paula Skodak 
Anna E. Smith 

Karl Ulrich Smith 
David Kirby Spelt 

S. D. Shirley Spragg 

N. Norton Springer 
Ruth Staples 

Stanley Smith Stevens 
Walter G. Summers 
Phyllis Elizabeth D. Swann 
Donald Eklund Swanson 
Hazel Byrdell Thrush 
Frank C. Touton 

Lillian Tow 

Richard J. Triplett 
Nathene Turk 

Isabelle Florence Wagner 
Lambertus Wartena 
Emalyn R. Weiss 

Louise R. Witmer 

Lloyd Stuart Woodburne 
Blanche Zorn 

Joseph Zubin 


On the recommendation of the Council of Directors, it was voted 


to authorize the President to appoint a committee of three, including 


the Secretary, to attempt to clarify the statement of requirements 
for admission as Associate. 


The report of 


then presented as follows: 


President 


Directors for 1933-1936: 


1933-1934: 
College for Teachers. 


for 


Harold E. 


sity, and Florence L. Goodenough, University of Minnesota. 


the Committee on the Election of Officers was 


Joseph Peterson, George Peabody 


3urtt, Ohio State Univer- 
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Nominees for appointment to the Division of Anthropology 
and Psychology of the National Research Council: John F. 
Dashiell, University of North Carolina; Walter R. Miles, 
Yale University, and L. L. Thurstone, University of Chicago. 

Representative on the Social Science Research Council: Gardner 

Murphy, Columbia University. 


On the recommendation of the Council of Directors, it was voted 
to reélect Leonard Carmichael as Treasurer of the Association for 
the three-year term 1933-1936. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors, it was voted 
to accept with thanks and to approve the report of the Program 
Committee, including the recommendation that the 1934 meeting 
should be scheduled for a four-day period. See report of the 
Program Committee as printed on page 640. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors, it was voted 
that papers submitted at sectional meetings be not acceptable for 
the program of the Annual Meeting, with the reservation that this 
action should not preclude acceptance of a paper presenting experi- 
mental results previously reported in a preliminary manner in a 
sectional meeting. 

No action was taken by the Association on the recommendation 
of the Council of Directors that an advisory program committee 
of ten members representing various sections of the country be 
appointed by the President to consider suggestions from the mem- 
bership regarding formulation of the program for 1934, and that 
the report of this advisory program committee be submitted to the 
Program Committee by January 1, 1934. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors, William 
T. Heron of the University of Minnesota, Christian A. Ruckmick 
of the University of lowa, and the Secretary were elected as the 
Program Committee for 1934. 

The suggestion was made from the floor that the Program Com- 
mittee should encourage contributions to theory but should discourage 
mere essays and summaries. 

On the unanimous recommendation of the Council of Directors, 
it was voted to accept the invitation of Columbia University for 
the 1934 meeting and to appoint A. T. Poffenberger as a member 
of the Executive Committee for 1934. 

On the unanimous recommendation of the Council of Directors, 
it was voted to hold the 1934 meeting on Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday, September 5, 6, 7 and 8, 1934. 
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On the recommendation of the Council of Directors, it was voted 
that the Treasurer of the Association be empowered to pay com- 
position costs in the PsycHoLocicaL BULLETIN beyond sixty pages 
at a rate not to exceed $2.25 per page for the Proceedings of the 
1933 meeting. 

[he recommendation by the Council of Directors that, in order 
to eliminate composition costs for printing the Proceedings of future 

tings, the Program Committee limit all abstracts to 150 words 

publication purposes was voted down by a vote of 28 aye 

31 no. 

On motion of Dr. H. B. English, it was voted that the Council 
of Directors consider possible economies in the publication of 

ts and Proceedings for future meetings and report recom- 
lations to the 1934 meeting with definite cost figures. 
he suggestion was made from the floor that the Council of 
rs consider the cost of sending copies of the Program of 
Abstracts to all members during the summer in advance of the 
meeting. 
[he report of the Committee on Precautions in Animal Experi- 
ion as printed on page 642 was read and accepted with 
inkKS. 
On the unanimous recommendation of the Council of Directors, 
the Association elected Henry W. Nissen of Yale University as a 
ber of the Committee on Precautions in Animal Experimentation 
r the term 1933-1936. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors, it was voted 
to accept with thanks the report of the Committee on Psychology 
of the National Advisory Council on Radio in Education as printed 
on page 644, and to continue the Committee. 

\n informal report was presented to the Association by A. T. 
Poffenberger, Chairman of the Division of Anthropology and 
Psychology of the National Research Council (see page 645). 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors, the report 
of the Committee on Research in the Social Sciences as printed 
on page 646 was accepted with thanks. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors, the Asso- 
ciation voted to appoint Joseph Peterson and Donald G. Paterson 
as representatives of the American Psychological Association on the 
Council of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

Dr. Forrest Lee Dimmick, as one of the delegates to the Inter- 
Society Color Council, presented an informal report and on the 
recommendation of the Council of Directors, it was voted to con- 
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tinue affiliation with the Inter-Society Color Council for the year 
1933-1934. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors, the Asso- 
ciation voted to appoint Forrest Lee Dimmick of Hobart College, 
Clarence H. Graham of Clark University, and Sidney M. Newhall 
of Yale University as delegates to the Inter-Society Color Council, 


with Forrest Lee Dimmick as voting delegate, and to request the 
voting delegate to submit an annual report to the Association. 

Reports prepared by the Committee on the Ph.D. in Psychology 
were presented by A. T. Poffenberger. On the recommendation 
of the Council of Directors, the Association voted to accept the 
two reports with thanks, to print the report on “Supply and 
Demand” in the Proceedings (see page 648), to print the report 
on “Standards for the Ph.D. Degree” in the PsycHoLoGIcaL 
BULLETIN as soon as the Chairman can verify the details in the 
report, and, finally, to continue the committee. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors, it was voted 
to instruct the committee to prepare the facts for presentation to 
prospective graduate students in psychology who are thinking of 
teaching psychology as a career, and further to instruct the com- 
mittee to consider the problem of redirecting graduate training in 
psychology in such a way that professional psychological service 
can make increasing contributions to community life, and, finally, 
to ask the committee to serve as a clearing house of information 
regarding such matters as standards of training for various types 
of psychological service, it being understood that the committee 
is empowered to add to its membership in order to canvass the 
whole situation thoroughly. 

The Council of Directors recommended that a committee of 
three be appointed by the President to inquire into the extent of 
racial discrimination in the appointment and retention of psycholo- 
gists in Germany. It was voted to lay this recommendation on 
the table. 

The Secretary read the communication from the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors dated June 2, 1933, as printed 
on page 654. On the recommendation of the Council of Directors, 
it was voted that the policy of the Association with respect to 
grievances be as follows: It is recommended that students having 
grievances should consult local administrative officers; that failing, 
they should consult the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors Committee on Ethics which might extend its functions to 
handle such questions, and that technical issues involved in such 
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grievances in the field of psychology be referred to the Division 
of Anthropology and Psychology of the National Research Council. 

In order to remove a discrepancy between the By-laws and the 
motion adopted at the lowa meeting by the Association in 1930 
regarding mode of electing the President, the Association on recom- 
mendation of the Council of Directors unanimously voted to amend 
Article IV, Section 3 of the By-laws by eliminating the second sen- 
tence and substituting the following: Election shall be by means of 
a preferential voting system. 

The Secretary announced that a suggestion to change the mode 
of nominating Council members had been received by the Council 
of Directors, discussed, and that the Council of Directors was 
prepared to suggest certain changes in the By-laws should the 
Association desire to make a change in the present mode of nomi- 
nating members of Council. On motion of Harvey A. Carr, it was 

| to continue the present system of nominating Council members. 
Upon motion duly made by H. B. English and seconded, it was 
voted to amend this motion by adding: The Election Committee 
is instructed to count the votes for members of Council on the 

tion ballot by a preferential voting system. 

On the recommendation of the Council of Directors, the Asso- 
‘jation voted to direct the Program Committee to provide for a 
und Table on Electrical Stimulation during the 1933 meeting 
and to direct the Program Committee for 1934 to make provision 
for a similar Round Table at the 1934 meeting if such is deemed 
desirable by the 1933 Round Table. 

[he Secretary announced that the Treasurer’s report, in accord- 
ance with the vote taken at the Annual Business Meeting at Toronto, 
was audited, approved and printed in the March, 1933, issue of the 
PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN. 

The Treasurer presented the estimate of resources and the budget 
for 1933-1934 as printed on page 655. On the recommendation 
of the Council of Directors the budget was adopted. 

Upon motion duly made by E. S. Robinson and seconded, it 
was voted that the Association extend a vote of thanks to Harvey 
A. Carr, the Department of Psychology, the Department of Educa- 
tional Psychology, and to President Robert Maynard Hutchins and 
the other administrative officers of the University of Chicago for 
the excellent arrangements provided by them for the entertainment 
of the Association at its forty-first Annual Meeting. 


The meeting adjourned at 11:01 P.M. 
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A WELCOME FROM A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


Mr. President and members of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation : 

On behalf of Mr. Rufus C. Dawes, the President of A Century 
of Progress and his associates of the Board of Trustees, we extend 
to you all a most sincere welcome. 

You will find here an International Exposition of exceptional 
character, costing many millions of dollars, having for its theme 
the mastery of nature’s physical forces as an aid to human industry, 
The influence of scientific research in factory, and mine, and on 
the farm are here shown in dramatic and unforgettable action. 

No less interesting is the psychological effect of this great 
Exposition upon our people. Witnessing the striking evidence of 
our progress through the past century, they are inspired with new 
hope and courage. The great achievements of the past give suggestion 
of the vast possibilities of our future. 

We wish you a successful convention and a happy visit to A 
Century of Progress. 

(Signed) Joun W. Gorsy, 
Executive Staff. 


REPORT OF THE PROGRAM COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN 
PsyCHOLOGICAL AssOocIATION, 1933 


June 14, 1933 

The task confronting the Program Committee in selecting and 
arranging the abstracts of papers for the Chicago meeting was not 
only formidable but was also unprecedented. As a result, the Com- 
mittee had to spend two full working days in conference in addition 
to the time spent in reading the abstracts in advance of the Com- 
mittee meeting. A total of 195 titles were presented for considera- 
tion. In six half-day sessions, it was impossible to schedule more 
than 139 papers. To schedule even this number of papers required 
the organization of four sessions running simultaneously for two 
days of the meeting. It was necessary to eliminate 56 titles. 

The basis for selection and elimination of abstracts had to be 
somewhat arbitrary. From a detailed study of the abstracts, the 
Program Committee is convinced that many meritorious papers 
were eliminated. The bases used in making decisions to eliminate 
were as follows: 

1. Incompleteness of abstracts. In some cases, abstracts did not 
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contain enough information to permit the Committee to make a 
judgment. 

2. Abstracts dealing with topics not logically related to a natural 
srouping of the papers for program purposes. 

3. Papers stressing theory rather than experimental results. 

4. Abstracts dealing with minor modifications of apparatus or 
technique and presenting no experimental results. 

5. Abstracts not accompanied by a definite guarantee to be 
present in person for delivery of the paper. 

6. Abstracts not reaching the Secretary on or before June 1. 

7. Abstracts submitted by contributors who are not Members 
or Associates of the Association. 

8. Abstracts returned for non-compliance with the technical rules 
and not resubmitted in time for the Committee meeting. 

[he main work of the Committee was devoted to a careful classi- 
fication of the papers in order to build up a balanced program of 
maximum value to those in attendance and with the fewest possible 
conflicts between related fields of interest. 


4 


\fter discussion the Program Committee voted: 


“The Program Committee recommends to the Council of 
Directors and to the. Association that the 1934 meeting be 
heduled for a four-day period.” 
support of this motion the Committee would like to point out 
that the practice of holding a three-day session has been in vogue 
since 1896, and that owing to the striking increase in the size of the 
Association the pressure for places on the program is _ steadily 
increasing. The following table compiled from Fernberger’s History 
of the Association and presenting every fifth program from the first 
three-day program in 1896, is an indication of the relations of the 
siz the program to the membership. 


Note figures are approximate since they were read from 


nberger’s graphs. ) 
Papers Papers per 
Presented Membership Member 
1896 swerkencas owes 21 86 .25 
1901 , Eh One 22 130 DF 
1906 KUSCRE STORIE OEE S02 « 32 190 17 
1911 Sek eubewreR een worst 55 260 21 
ee ers ere) eer §2 340 12 
192] yard ine via GRU s bres 49 440 11 
ME dhonrg sc aedauik > aGaete a2 72 610 12 
193] 111 1,267 09 


1,670 .08 
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Although it is true that in general the Program Committee in 
each succeeding year has set up stricter requirements for the admis- 
sion of papers, it is nevertheless obvious that the successful applica- 
tion of such requirements is limited. 

With 37 years of growth both in membership and in the amount 
of research that is being conducted, a three-day program however 
adequate in 1896 would seem to be outgrown in 1934. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Joun E. Anperson, Chairman 
FRANKLIN FEARING 
DonaLp G. PATERSON 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PRECAUTIONS IN ANIMAL 
EXPERIMENTATION 
August 3, 1933. 


To the Council of Directors and the Members of the American 
Psychological Association: 

GENTLEMEN: During the past year your Committee was kept 
informed regarding proposed legislation, aiming at the limitation of 
freedom in animal experimentation, by Dr. William C. Woodward, 
Director of the Bureau of Legal Medicine and Legislation of the 
American Medical Association. It appears that no legislation of 
national scope has been proposed during the current year. Anti- 
vivisection bills were introduced, however, in the following state 
legislatures: California, Maine, Massachusetts, New York (two 
bills), and Wisconsin. Your Committee sought to stimulate action 
against these bills in the several states by (1) causing notices to be 
published in journals readily accessible to members of the American 
Psychological Association; (2) cooperating with American Psycho- 
logical Association branches, when possible, in circularizing the 
membership regarding bills falling within their territory; and 
(3) notifying directly the heads of animal laboratories within the 
states concerned of the proposed legislation. 

The following note appeared in Science, February 17, 1933: 


The committee of the American Psychological Association on 
Precautions in Animal Experimentation, consisting of Drs. C. P. 
Stone, E. G. Wever, and C. J. Warden, chairman, desires to call 
attention to the following bills which have been introduced since 
January first to limit experimental work on animals: (1) New 
York Assembly, A. 63, proposing to prohibit any experimental 
work upon a living dog; (2) New York Assembly, A. 181, pro- 
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posing to make it a misdemeanor to experiment or operate on a 
live dog for any purpose other than to heal or cure the animal ; 
(3) Massachusetts Senate, S. 113, proposing to penalize certain 
experiments and operations on live dogs, and (4) Maine House, 
H. 217, proposing a fine for the practice of vivisection in schools 
supported wholly or in part by the state. Dr. Warden writes: 
“Tt is hoped that members of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, residing in these states, will write letters of protest against 
the passage of these measures to the appropriate iegislators. Bills 
of this kind are backed by powerful organizations whose efforts 
to obstruct scientific research must be met by active and deter- 
mined resistance.” 


The following note appeared in the Psychological Exchange, 
April, 1933: 


Drs. C. P. Stone, E. G. Wever, and C. J. Warden, Chairman, 
-onstituting the Committee on Precautions in Animal Experi- 
mentation of the American Psychological Association, wish to 
inform psychologists that there have been introduced in New 
York, Massachusetts, and Maine, bills proposing to limit or pro- 
hibit experimental work on animals. It is urged that psycholo- 
gists address letters of protest against these bills to the appro- 
priate legislators. Dr. Warden states: “It is very important 


that psychologists give their aid in fighting this common nuisance.” 


The following notice was mailed to members of the New York 


Branch of the American Psychological Association, without expense 


to your Committee: 


The Committee of the American Psychological Association on 
Precautions in Animal Experimentation, consisting of Drs. C. P. 
Stone, E. G. Wever, and C. J. Warden, Chairman, desires to call 
attention to the following bills which have been introduced into 
the New York Assembly, since January first, to limit experi- 


mental work on animals: 

\.63, Introduced by Vaughn, proposing to prohibit any 

experimentation on living dogs. 

A. 181, Introduced by Bernhardt, proposing to prohibit opera- 

tions on live dogs except for the curing of the animals. 

It is hoped that members of the A.P.A. residing in New York 
will write letters of protest to their Assemblymen. A list of the 
Assemblymen for the various districts will be found on page 470 
of the 1933 edition of the World Almanac. 


So far as our information goes, each of these bills failed to be 
enacted into law. 
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May your Committee remind you that it has on hand a supply of 
cards bearing the “ Code of Rules” regarding animal experimenta- 
tion adopted by the American Psychological Association and other 
scientific societies. Fresh copies of the Code for posting in the 
animal laboratory will be sent to the person in charge of such 
laboratory upon request. 

Your Committee desires to urge upon the membership of the 
American Psychological Association the importance of petitioning 
their legislators against the passage of measures proposing to restrict 
animal experimentation. A large number of personal petitions is 
especially desirable in dealing with state legislation of this sort. 
Respectfully submitted 

C. P. STONE 
E. G. WEVER 
C. J. Warpen, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PsYCHOLOGY OF THE NATIONAL 
Apvisory CouNCIL ON Rapio In EDUCATION 


August 25, 1933 
To the American Psychological Association: 


Your Committee participated in the Third Annual Assembly of 
the National Advisory Council on Radio in Education held in New 
York last May, at which time the Chairman made a report, soon to 
be published. 

We have watched with much satisfaction the venture of psycholo- 
gists at the University of lowa, under the leadership of Dean 
Seashore, in preparing a series of broadcasts and making them avail- 
able for use over local stations. This undertaking has demonstrated 
its usefulness and should be continued as a permanent feature of 
adult education by radio. 

Broadcasting of psychology over national networks has languished 
this year, due to the economic stringency and not to any lessening of 
interest either of the public or of officials of the National Advisory 
Council which sponsored our broadcasts a year ago. Mr. Levering 
Tyson, Director of the Council, is of the opinion that such national 
broadcasting should and will be resumed as soon as the financial 
situation improves, and asks that the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation be prepared to recommend the best type of program to be 
broadcast nationally, when there is opportunity. For this reason he 
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ly of asks that the Committee on the Broadcasting of Psychology be 
-nta- continued. 
ther Respectfully submitted 
the PauL S. ACHILLES 
such GoopwiIn B. Watson 
Water V. BrincHAm, Chairman 
the 
ling BrigEF STATEMENT CONCERNING THE NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 
rit During the year 1932-33, the National Research Council, having 
-. completed its fourteenth year, underwent a rather thorough reorgani- 
zation. A brief history of these fourteen years was printed in a 
series of articles in Science beginning Apri! 14, 1933, the ninth of 
the sé ries being devoted to the work of the Division of Anthrop logy 
and Psychology. This brief statement gives the purpose of the 
Division and a rapid survey of its achievements. 
Certain aspects of the reorganization of the Council, and of the 
Division of Anthropology and Psychology particularly, affect the 
: lationship of the Council and the American Psychological Associ 
ation; and the attention of the Association is invited to them: 
1) The representation of the Association in the Division is 
) increased from six to nine members, three instead of two being 
elected each year for a term of three years. A like change was made 
of in the representation from the American Anthropological Association. 
Ww | 2) The number of members-at-large, elected at the Annual 
0 Meeting of the Division without regard to society affiliations, has 
been reduced from six to three, one being elected each year for a 
}- R term of three years. 
n ' 3) At the same time that these changes were made, there was 
. x constituted a class of “ executive members,” numbering ten, to be 
1 elected from the general membership of the Division at its annual 
f meeting. These alone are to be reimbursed for travel expenses 
qj incurred in connection with the work of the Council 
é (4) The Chairman is to be elected for a three-year instead of a 
one-year term, and becomes non-resident, with a small honorarium 
: instead of a salary for full term service. The Division office in 
Washington will be maintained with a secretary on half-time instead 


of a chairman and secretary. 

(5) The office of Vice-Chairman is no longer officially recog- 
nized by the central organization of the Council, nor is an Executive 
Committee considered necessary; but our own Division agreed that 


it would be advisable, in view of the double representation of sciences, 
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to elect an anthropological Vice-Chairman for the terms when a 
psychologist is chairman, and vice versa. 

(6) The fellowships and grants-in-aid are being continued, at 
least for the present, though under a reduced budget. 

These changes, reducing as they do the responsibility of the 
central office, seem to me to throw a greater responsibility upon the 
affiliated societies and particularly upon their representatives in the 
Division. The latter should be carefully chosen, not as an honor, 
but for their interest in the work of the National Research Council, 
and their willingness to serve it. Moreover, the membership of the 
Association as a whole should cooperate more fully in the discovery 
and selection of Council fellows, and in search for projects which 
are worthy of receiving grants-in-aid from the Council. The Divi- 
sions of the Council are intended to be the instruments of the several 
sciences, and function at their best only with the full cooperation of 
all scientific men. The series of articles mentioned above is com- 
mended to you as a record of what the Council has done and as some 
indication of what it may be expected to do in the future. 


‘ rT ———_ . _ 
A & POFFENBERGER 


REPORT ( 


F THE COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
The Activities of the Social Science Research Council 

During the year 1932-1933, the Social Science Research Council 
was engaged in a number of activities for the promotion of social 
science. This report will not cover all of these activities but will be 
limited to those which are considered of greatest interest to members 
of the American Psychological Association. 

The fellowship program of the Social Science Research Council 
has from its beginning been limited to the post-doctoral level. The 
Council has recently modified its policy concerning these fellowships 
in the following ways: (1) the number of awards has been reduced 
and the stipend correspondingly increased, making the process more 
selective; (2) the distinction between fellowships and grants-in-aid 
is more sharply drawn. The fellowships are awarded primarily for 
training in research and grants-in-aid primarily for the completion of 
research projects. (3) A more liberal policy in regard to renewals 
for the second and third years has been adopted. 

As one of the seven constituent societies of the Social Science 
Research Council, psychology has shared in these fellowships in 
almost exact proportion to the number of applications that have been 
made by psychologists. The statistics show that during the seven 
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year period from 1925 to 1932, 11 per cent of all applications were 
from psychology and 11 per cent of all awards were in psychology. 

The Council now has under consideration a report from a special 
Committee on Recruitment and Training of Research Personnel 
recommending that a system of pre-doctoral fellowships applicable 
to the first and second years of graduate study be established. The 
purpose of this program is: (1) to attract into the social science 
departments of graduate schools more college seniors of high ability, 
and (2) to aid such men in choosing graduate schools with depart- 
ments that offer a type of training which is best suited for the 
development of research talents. The plan of pre-doctoral fellow- 
ships has been endorsed in principle by the Council and the adminis- 
trative machinery for making it effective will be considered at the 
next meeting. The Council has already published and distributed a 
preliminary statement concerning methods, facilities, and training 
found in the leading graduate schools. 


It is a policy of the Social Science Research Council to concen- 


trate its research activities in a few major fields The field of 
‘pressure groups and propaganda” was explored for a while and 
then dropped. The present fields are “industry and trade” and 

ulture and personality.” The latter is of special interest to psy- 
chology. The Council’s work in this field to date has been entirely 
exploratory. During the current year (1932-1933), Dr. W. LI. 


homas made a survey of current research and has submitted to the 
Council a voluminous report of some six hundred pages. The points 
at which the Council’s committee on Culture and Personality will 
attack the field and the methods of approach remain to be determined 
yf social 


\fter a careful study of the history and present status 
science abstracts, Professor R. S. Woodworth, acting as referee, 
recommended to the Council that the abstracts be discontinued on the 
round that their usefulness did not appear commensurate with their 
cost. In September, 1932, the Council voted to discontinue the 
abstracts and authorized the Editorial Board to prepare a report set- 
ting forth its experiences and problems. At the same time it 
instructed its Committee on Problems and Policies to set up a special 
committee “to investigate and to propose plans for an annual or 
biennial critical and interpretative survey of the literature and 
developments in the different social science disciplines, as well as 


other possible alternatives looking to the same end.” ‘This committee 
has been appointed and will report to the Social Science Research 


Council in September, 1933. 
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The Special Committee on Research Needs of the Constituent 
Societies prepared a digest of all reports from the seven constituent 
societies which it presented to the Council in September, 1933. This 
report emphasizes the problems that are common to all societies. 
Each society expressed interest in the following items: (1) in the 
collection and preservation of its research data; (2) in the problem 
of recruitment and training of research personnel; (3) in the 
improvement of its media of publications; (4) in the interchange of 
information concerning research in progress; (5) in fellowships and 
scholarships for promising students; (6) the desire to cooperate with 
research institutes and agencies; (/) the desirability of regional con- 
ferences of workers in the same field. 


Respectfully submitted 


Joun E. ANDERSON 

Cart C. BriGHAM 

L. L. THurstone 

R. S. WoopwortTH 

Mark A. May, Chatrman 


REPORT ON SUPPLY AND DEMAND FOR PSYCHOLOGISTS PRESENTED BY 


THE COMMITTEE ON THE PH.D. IN PsycHOLOGY 


The questionnaire appended to this report was sent to 505 insti- 
tutions in the United States, being practically all those appearing 
in the Directory of the American Psychological Association. A 
follow-up letter was sent to all institutions not responding within a 
reasonable time. Up to August 6, returns had been received from 
350 of these. Although two or three of the larger universities failed 
to return the questionnaires, the results will probably give a fair 
picture of the general trend of employment among psychologists. 

The questions were grouped into two parts, the first having to do 
with the make-up of the staff in the reporting institution, and the 
second having to do with the students turned out by each institution 
and the disposition made of them. Some overlapping occurred in 
the data, and some of the questions were found to be equivocal, but 
these faults are not serious. Some freedom of interpretation was 
exercised by the tabulator of the results, based upon his knowledge 
of the various institutions. 

The figures will be presented under the numbers of the questions 
to which they refer. 
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Part I. Concerning Staff in Reporting Institutions 
I. 1. The number of positions held by Ph.D.’s has increased 
during the last four years, the largest number being for the academic 
year 1932-1933. The rate of increase, however, gradually lessened, 
from 67 (from 1929-1930 to 1930-1931) to 25 (for 1932-1933). 


Ss $065400000bOs cobe chs ener ccseseeesde nesses 546 
ES 6b eb Gr asdeavetsb deuce escesccousséeuedews 613 
nies ond « de ob bhai bes Sadednsbes es endesecée és 668 


iis ce onde dehed ee bekeee wewkangewseet 693 


I. 2. The number of persons not holding the Ph.D. who were 
serving in these institutions showed a different trend. Whereas the 
Ph.D.’s increased during the four years by about 27 per cent, the 
non-Ph.D.’s increased by only 10 per cent. Instead of the high point 
falling the last year, it occurred in the second year, and the last year 
showed a considerable decline from the two previous years. These 
changes doubtless reflect the depression in that during these years 
Ph.D.’s were available at stipends which in former years could attract 
only those of less training. 


SS aa ee ee pbvendenes 398 
EES 065. cnecnedseanacnsen eer viviewalewe 478 
a dinnh dae eenweewenqe ihavist 476 
ET eer eT TT or nd en 438 


I. 3. The above conclusions are supported, although not decisively, 
by the figures showing the number of vacancies filled respectively by 
Ph.D.’s and by M.A.’s. The totals given in the third column are also 
interesting, in that they show a decrease to a low point for 1932-1933. 


Ph.D. M.A. Total 
VS sa aialle 43 88 131 
CC ' 60 108 168 
a ee 57 75 132 
RP eR E rE es 48 64 112 


In spite of the decrease in the number of vacancies filled during 
the last two years, the number of Ph.D.’s increased slightly while 
the number of M.A.’s decreased. 

I.4. The returns from this question, having to do with the causes 
of vacancies, are not very significant, as there is no pronounced trend. 
The number leaving psychology entirely does not change from year 


to year. 
CC EO reer rrr cer Tre Te ere ee Te 23 
ae nick easihw ens ss sc vektsesencusecier ; 23 
MG WEE UE Giw'dd Gates he csweseecondiswseoveue 22 
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The number shifting out of or into academic fields does not 


change : 
cde . oc ae achods cimabh oes Mieka Goks <mcbven 10 
RAE © iain pita ssh abn ae Mab ierae Dadals «604s 10 
SL LOS. ons + « cited svensk beat ileaunee us cov 14 
ES sw nn and 0 can bee aL Ee aa ece nal 10 


The number transferring to similar positions shows merely the 
tendency during the last two years toward a reduction in shifts of 
positions : 


En ocencdpenbediedactccscdebibocee ntbyetaces 57 
NE hee nd s MGWER ins es ewneamds none denn bes - 75 
Pome ccidewteternec ccsdcbsaboccsacess sien 62 
akira tGerhaeh sono 49pReaaeeo ins « , 41 


[. 5. This question concerns the number of new positions created 
during the four-year period, and asks whether these were filled by 
Ph.D.’s or M.A.’s. There is little change in the number of new 
positions filled by Ph.D.’s beyond the appearance of the peak in the 
year 1930-1931. 


Gh dak 6c Gadd oo 0 40vhensedenxnenean ss ca 30 
ath tetndaks 6000se se eeeeebesenukeh bade nbs 43 
ins Ca Vek Matthies nue tebe scemewiadans ety 33 
SP nsisdncatarbndeuésercteenedbabntsctsenseoens 32 


In the case of the M.A.’s, however, there is a reduction in the 
number of new positions available for them. 


PR 6 deh Go Dh is tdetecctatckiesiaccs 47 
Pah oobis 7a reat ess eutetodeseesdewe es ;, 54 
NE 6s Ch gwins socckenebalabbacchauands Terres 40 
eT eee Tee Cee Te wn 31 


These data reflect the same influences mentioned under I. 1 and 2. 
There is overlapping between these questions, as the total number 
employed in the different years would include the new positions. 
Thus the two sets of figures under the different questions offer some 
check upon each other. 


I. 6. This question covers the positions that will be lost to 
psychology temporarily or pérmanently during the next academic 
year, and offers perhaps the most important data in this report. 

It is predicted that 23 positions now held by Ph.D.’s in psychology 
will be eliminated and 10 will be left unfilled. Furthermore, there 
are 13 positions that are now occupied by Ph.D.’s that, although not 
eliminated, will be filled by M.A.’s. Thus there are lost to the Ph.D., 
at least for one year, a total of 46 positions. As far as the M.A.’s 
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are concerned, 31 positions now occupied by them will be eliminated, 
and 13, although not eliminated, will be left unfilled during the next 
year. Considering the M.A.’s and Ph.D.’s together, then, something 
like 75 positions will be lost during the next academic year, in the 
face of a very large number of newly created teachers of both the 
Ph.D. and the M.A. grade. 


|. 7. The figures obtained from this question are difficult to inter- 
pret, and cannot be taken at their face value. The question was 
intended to elicit information concerning the number of Ph.D.’s and 
M.A.’s that the various institutions would probably absorb during 
the next few years, not merely by the creation of new positions but 
ny reason whatever, such as retirement of older psychologists. 
However, some institutions having yearly appointments gave their 
total staff under this head. Two or three such cases were detected, 
it there were many others that could not be checked. Some institu- 
tions were obviously too optimistic and their estimates would have 
to be heavily discounted. Perhaps it was even unfair to call for such 
estimates with academic affairs so uncertain. These estimates were 
follows for Ph.D.’s and M.A.’s respectively : 


eer Oe a nee 42 37 
es ae ania 37 55 
i Ra I ae Aa 40 55 


II. Concerning Graduates in Psychology, the Disposition 
of Them 
Che other side of the picture may now be examined in terms of 
the number of persons who have and are being trained and who will 
available for positions in the immediate future. 
II. 1. The number of M.A.’s in psychology has increased tre- 


mendously during the last two years, as shown by the following 
figures : 


Sa RABE do Siwk anes es ane eS 8 ee ee oe 271 
Se ee “a 307 
aaa , pian oe eee es re 405 


And the prediction for 1932-1933 was that there would be 331. 


II. 2. The situation is similar for the Ph.D.’s although the 
increase has not been so great: 
i ns Dn cow ptibek sd eaeadooecceceseons 84 
1930-1931 92 
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with a prediction of 129 for 1932-1933. These figures are in a sense 
alarming in the light of the shrinkage of positions to be expected 
during the next year and probably for two or three years more. 


II. 3. The number of M.A.’s placed in the various types of posi- 
tions by the institutions which returned the questionnaire still 
further confirms the findings noted above. Over the period of four 
years under consideration (1929-1933) the number of persons placed 
has shown a considerable shrinkage. Thus, from 1929-1930 to 
1932-1933, the change in the cases of various types of occupation 
has been as follows: 


Academic—teaching psychology....... .....-from 42 to 17 
teaching other than psychology.....from 40 to 20 

research in psychology..............from 18 to 23 
Non-academic—clinical and testing............. from 37 to 20 
industrial and personnel........ from 14 to 9 

CREE MUNGRMCE.. . . . ws cccceseeessss tom 8 OSs 

TE a, i 


The one striking exception here is research, and this probably 
reflects the activities of the various universities and foundations in 
promoting research by way of fellowships and scholarships and by 
supporting institutes. The extent to which such avenues of employ- 
ment will continue is open to question. 


II. 4. The conditions for the holder of the Ph.D. appear to be 
even worse than for the M.A., for even in research there has been a 


decrease. 

Academic—teaching psychology ..............from 44 to ll 

teaching other than psychology......from 2 to 2 

EE Se ll! 
Non-academic—clinical and testing................. from 7 to 4 
industrial and personnel............ from 3 to 0 

INN. . nc. vc c cccastcsscescte © Oo 

Gs dco & Kin wehsees Cibeennns ce a ee 





Data from a Selected List of Larger Institutions 


As a large proportion of the 350 institutions answering the 
questionnaire were small ones employing relatively few, and in some 
cases only one, psychologist, it was thought advisable to retabulate 
the returns for the larger institutions only. This was done for the 
following 16 institutions: California, Chicago, Clark, Columbia, 
Cornell, Harvard, lowa, Hopkins, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Princeton, Stanford, Yale, and Wisconsin. These data 
were studied for each institution separately and for the group as a 
whole. No additional light was thrown on the problem. As might 
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have been expected, the larger institutions have remained more 
stable, showing fewer eliminations from their staff and predicting 
fewer increases in the next two or three years. The data for Ph.D.’s 
and M.A.’s created are essentially the same, as the smaller institu- 
tions grant relatively few of these degrees. 

It is probably the duty of this report to present merely the facts 
and figures and to refrain from recommendations. In any case, the 
figures speak for themselves. The trend is certainly for the supply 
of both Ph.D.’s and M.A.’s to exceed the demand. The remedy 
must be either to decrease the supply or to increase the demand, or 
both. It is easier to decrease the supply than to increase the demand. 
But this remedy must be applied with great caution. However, this 
matter will be considered in a separate committee report 

Submitted for the Committee by 


A. T. PorFrFENBERGER 


Questionnaire on Supply and Demand for Psychologists 


Part ONE 


How many Ph.D.’s in psychology have held appointments in your organiza- 
tion (omit N.R.C. and similar fellows) during 1929-30; 1930-31; 1931-32; 
1932-33 

2. How many psychologists (exclusive of teaching fellows and student assist- 


ants) not hoiding the Ph.D. degree were employed in your organization for 


it least one-half year during 1929-30; 1930-31; 1931-32; 1932-33 


3. a. How many vacancies in old positions in your organization were filled by 


Ph.D.’s in psychology during 1929-30; 1930-31; 1931-32; 1932-33 


b. How many were filled by M.A.’s in psychology during these years? 
4. How many vacancies in old positions were caused in each of the above 
years by: 
a. Occupants leaving psychology entirely? 
Occupants leaving academic psychology for a non-academic field, or 
vice versa? 
Occupants transferring to a similar organization? 
). a. How many new positions in your organization were fil 
psychology during 1929-30; 1930-31; 1931-32; 1932-33: 
b. How many new positions in your organization were filled by M.A.’s in 
psychology during these years? 
6. a. How many positions occupied in 1932-33 by Ph.D.’s in psychology will be 
eliminated from your organization during 1933-34? 
b. How many of these positions will not be eliminated but will be filled by 
M.A.’s in psychology instead of Ph.D.’s? 
c. How many of these positions will not be eliminated but will be left unfilled 
during 1933-34? 
d. How many positions occupied in 1932-33 by M.A.’s in psychology will be 


eliminated from your organization during 1933-34? 
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. How many of these will not be eliminated but will be left unfilled? 

a. In spite of the uncertainty of the times, please give the best possible 
estimate of the number of Ph.D.’s in psychology that your organization 
will take on during 1933-34; 1934-35; 1935-36. 

b. Please give the same estimate for M.A.’s in psychology to be taken on in 


Nw 







your organization during the next three years. 























Part Two 


l. a. How many M.A.’s in psychology were conferred in your institution during 
1929-30; 1930-31; 1931-32? 
b. How many candidates for award of the M.A. degree in psychology in 
your institution during 1932-33? 
2. a. How many Ph.D.’s in psychology were conferred by your institution 
during 1929-30; 1930-31; 1931-32? 
b. How many candidates for award of the Ph.D. degree in psychology in 
your institution during 1932-33? 

3. Number of M.A.’s or other advanced graduate students in psychology lacking 
the Ph.D. degree placed (only first appointment for each individual) during 
1929-30; 1930-31; 1931-32; 1932-33, in 
A. Academic positions : 

a. Teaching psychology. 
b. Teaching other than psychology. 
c. Research in psychology. 
B. Non-academic positions : 
d. Clinical and testing. 
e. Industrial and personnel. 
f. Child guidance. 
g. Research. 

4. Number of Ph.D.’s in psychology placed (only first appointment for each 

individual) during 1929-30; 1930-31; 1931-32; 1932-33, in 


A. Academic positions: 








a. Teaching psycuology. 
b. Teaching other than psychology. 
Research in psychology. 


2) 


B. Non-academic posiiions : 


d. Clinical and testing. 






all 





e. Industrial and personnel. 


Child guidance. 







Copy or LETTER FROM AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
PROFESSORS 







June 2, 1933. 





Professor D. G. Paterson, Secretary 






American Psychological Association 





University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 







Dear Proressor Paterson: A complaint has been made to this 
Association that a professor in a well-known graduate school has 
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unethically appropriated and published the ideas of one of his 
graduate students. We have no provision for dealing with problems 
of this kind, our Committee on Ethics confining itself to non-technical 
issues. It has been suggested to the committee that the specialist 
societies may be willing to take some responsibility through standing 
committees or otherwise, and | am writing to ask for any information 
you can give me as to the actual or probable attitude of your Asso- 
ciation in dealing either with specific grievances or with the general 
principles involved. 
| am sending a similar letter to officers of other societies, with the 
ew to presenting the collected data to our Committee on Ethics, 
the chairman of which is Professor Henry Crew, of Northwestern 
University. 
Very truly yours, 
H. W. TY Ler 


General Secretary 


\ 


\MERICAN PsYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, INCORPORATED 


Budget Proposals, Fiscal Year, 1934 


Printing and Supplies............. oe eee $700.00 
a, oe sad dears ne candeewen 800.60 

I cic ckedsenasaeeeenecnee ae 25.00 
Reprints and Proceedings.... Deak actarata ald 500.00 
Yearbooks..... Bd Ap ORES Sd Fee rear - 750.00 
lreasurer’s Bond and Safe Deposit Box.. 50.00 
Committee on Animal Experimentation re ; 25.00 
ce ae a ee ee , 1,500 . G0 
6 oa RR dE oh eceeeawseenes 300.00 
Incidentals, Annual Meeting........... tae 400.00 
Exchange and Revenue on Checks - ie 25.00 
eke 8 ices db Resin eeees pane pe 50.00 
Subscriptions to Psychological Abstracts and Bulletins 5,300 .00 
VW 


lembership in Inter-Society Color Council 


Estimated Income....... $13,233 .00 























































ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS 


PrRoGRAM: GENERAL 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 9:30 A.M. 
Room 133, EckuHart HALL 


L. L. TuHurstone, Chairman 


Theory of Nostalgic and Egoic Sentiments. BEARDSLEY RUML, 
University of Chicago. 


‘ 


The term “ nostalgia” refers to a pathological condition involv- 


ing acute physiological disturbance. Common “homesickness” in 


“é 


extreme forms is a familiar example. The term “ nostalgic senti- 
ment ’’ is used to designate milder states of which nostalgia is the 
extreme variant. Nostalgic sentiments are associated not only with 
place, but also with persons, time, and even abstract symbols. 

Nostalgia is psychogenic in the ordinary sense. Its onset is 
frequently abrupt. It is commonly noted in primitive peoples, and 
therefore is not associated with a particular culture. Behavior of 
typically nostalgic character is observed in animals, as in the dog; 
and this suggests the phenomenon is primitive and general. 

Nostalgic sentiments are not to be confused with desire for 
security which is characteristically egoic. 

Nostalgic sentiments have a varied and important role in social 
institutions. They affect the distribution of population. They are 
the foundation of patriotism, nationality. They operate to increase 
vocational and class stability and tend to promote conservatism in all 
forms. The cohesive influence in the maintenance of the family is 
certainly more nostalgic than sexual and probably more nostalgic 
than egoic. 

Aesthetic sentiments are in large part nostalgic, as is the romantic 
attitude generally. The large part played by nostalgic sentiments in 
religious experience is evident. 

The provisional suggestion is made that nostalgia and the nos- 
talgic sentiments are associated with abrupt transformations of the 
gestalt, applying the latter term to the totality of awareness at a 
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moment, and to indicate unity of form, essential indivisibility and 
dependence on context. 

Failure to recognize the fundamental and non-egoic character of 
the nostalgic has resulted in imperfect psychological analysis, and, 
worse, in the development of a naive hedonistic calculus which per- 
vades the social sciences, and seriously affects their applicability to 
problems of statesmanship and of social control. [15 min.] 


An Analysis of “ Drive.’ Paut Tuomas Younc, University of 

[llinois. 

view of the experimental literature upon animal drive brought 

to light the fact that “drive” has no single meaning in psychology, 

but many. Some of the more important meanings are: (1) drive is 

the energy that does work, or (2) the stimulus releasing energy, 

drive is “ spontaneous” activity, or (4) goal-oriented behavior, 

or (5) any behavioral tendency such as exploration, (6) drive ts 

mental determination within the personality—a wish, interest, pur- 
pose. The term “incentive” also has diverse meanings. 

Three fundamental aspects of drive are recognized: First, drive 
is the release of energy as shown in behavior. Energy is released by 
stimulations from the tissues in thirst, hunger, sex, maternal, and 

r behavior. Environmental stimulations, such as the whip or 

release energy; again, emotionalized attitudes which are in the 
personality function as releasers of energy. The second aspect of 
drive is goal-orientation. Inner bodily mechanisms direct the 
organism now to food, now to mate, now to quiet relaxation, and so 
on. Through learning, random behavior becomes focused upon 
specific goal objects; orientations thus established are directive. 
Analysis of motives is a matter of discovering goal-orientations, the 
way they developed, and how they function as energy releases. A 
third aspect of drive is the temporal. Some determinations of 
behavior are fixed and persistent, others variable. In satiation and 
loss of interest a goal-orientation no longer releases energy. 

The view that many conditions release energy makes it easy to 
understand how motivational increments are added; it leads to 
postulation of a single energy variable in behavior dependent upon 
many conditions rather than a host of specific drives. [15 min.] 


The Effect of Change in Difficulty at Different Levels of Perform- 
ance. Herrpert Wooprow, University of Illinois. 
The difficulty of a task may, in many instances, be readily varied 
by variation in one or more of its conditions, so that a subject’s score 
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in the task, or the average score of a group of subjects, may be made 
to vary from nearly 100 per cent to nearly zero per cent of a perfect 
score. For example, if the task be to name letters exposed tachisto- 
scopically for .10 sec., the percentage right may be made to vary 
over almost the entire range of possible scores by variation in any 
one of a number of conditions of task-difficulty. Using this task, 
scores were obtained with variations of the following conditions of 
difficulty: number of letters; spatial separation of letters; spatial 
pattern ; and degree of difference in intensity between the letters and 
their background. The chief problem studied is: Given any level of 
task-accomplishment from 100 to 0, how does the effect of a fixed 
change in any one of the conditions of difficulty vary with the level 
of accomplishment at which the change is introduced? The effect of 
any fixed increment in difficulty, such as an increase in number of 
letters from 2 to 4, may be expressed in a number of ways, but was 
found to be most easily generalized when the scores were transformed 
into absolute or scale scores on the assumption that score varies with 
total absolute difficulty in accordance with a normal distribution 
curve. The results obtained indicate the existence of a simple but 
apparently far-reaching general law, namely, that whatever be the 
degree of difficulty of a task, a given change in any one of the con- 
ditions of that task exerts the same absolute (scaled) effect upon 
goodness of performance. [15 min.] 


Trends in Modern Psychology. FiLorence L. GoopENouGH, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

During the past forty years, a number of significant shifts can 
be noted in the relative emphasis on various types of problems with 
which psychology is concerned. To some extent, these shifts are 
revealed by a study of the proportionate number of publications on 
a given topic that are listed in the annual volumes of the Psychologi- 
cal Index. For America alone, similar trends are shown by a study 
of the topical division of papers read before the American Psycho- 
logical Association at its annual meetings. 

Tabulations have been made of the progressive shifts in psycho- 
logical interest, as shown by publications, for approximately twenty 
of the leading topics in the field. Some of these topics show a fairly 
regular increase, others a decrease, others show temporary spurts in 
apparent popularity over a period of years after which interest again 
falls off. [15 min., slides. ] 
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PROGRAM: PHYSIOLOGICAL PsyCHOLOGY 


TuurRspDAy, SEPTEMBER 7, 10:00 a.m. 
MANDEL HALL 


JoserH PETerson, Chairman 


New Measure of Tonus. Lorenz E. Misspacu, Northwestern 

University. 

It is well known that when the knee-jerk is recorded by the 
muscle-thickening technique, the record thus obtained shows that 
immediately after the tendon is struck, there occurs a slight twitch 
of the muscle, which subsides before the beginning of the knee-jerk 
proper. This initial twitch is commonly assumed to be a purely 
mechanical rather than a neurally controlled phenomenon. 

It has been found in this study that a lever pressed with proper 

against the quadriceps will, upon its return from its initial 
upward excursion occasioned by the mechanical twitch, sink into the 
iscle to an extent inversely proportional to the tonic state of the 
uscle. An analysis of data comprising 1,000 knee-jerks from two 
subjects indicates that muscle depressibility as measured by the 
thod indicated above is a practicable and reliable index of tonus. 


1 


10 min. | 


ity of Skeletal Muscle in Rats to Maintain Work Output 

W. M. Hates and D. J. INcLe, University of Minnesota. 
Previous studies have been supposed to demonstrate that skeletal 
muscle can be completely fatigued in a relatively short time. In a 
preliminary study with modified methods in which the gastrocnemius 
muscle of intact animals were subjected to faradic stimulations, it 
was found possible to maintain work output for upward of ten days 
during which time the muscle lifted a 100 gram weight three times 
per second. At no time was it necessary to suspend experimentation 
because of fatigue. On the contrary in cases where large amounts of 
dextrose were administered regularly the height of contractions after 
eleven days exceeded initial contractions. In later applications of the 
method no positive correlation has been found between voluntary 
activity and muscular efficiency. An extensive investigation of 
adrenal insufficiency is under way and the comparative effects of 
adrenin and ephedrin have been determined. [10 min. ] 
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Is There a Diurnal Rhythm? G. L. Freeman, Northwestern 
University. 






The problem of periodicity in performance has interested psy- 
chologists since the time of Kraepelin. A common approach measures 
work output at different hours of the day but takes no account of 
variations in input or energy expenditure. Until this is done, how- 
ever, it is absurd to speak of “ diurnal rhythms.” 

In an attempt to discover the importance of physiological factors 
in diurnal variation, long-term experiments were conducted upon 
fifty subjects. Energy expenditure was measured (by insensible 
weight loss) hourly between 8 a.m. and 6 p.m. under the following 
conditions: (1) basal activity of rest, (2) light muscular work (2 
minutes of finger oscillation), (3) mental work (2 minutes of addi- 
tion). In some experiments, the subjects remained on the weighting 
cot throughout the day and were made to do the same amount of 
muscular and mental work per unit of time each hour. In other 
experiments, the subjects began their day’s work in the basal 
metabolic state and rested quietly in the ante-room between experi- 
ments. Fluctuations of weight due to ingestion of food and loss of 
excreta were carefully controlled. 

The following conclusions seem justified by the data: (1) diurnal 
work curves are fairly constant for one individual, but vary con- 
siderably from one to another individual; these curves are largely 
habituation phenomena and do not depend primarily upon diurnal 
differences in the metabolic state; (2) the nearest approximation to 
a physiological rhythm is found in the basal activity of rest; this 
tends to be the same for all individuals and to involve a minimum of 
energy expenditure after lunch and a maximum in the early morning; 
(3) when the individual is made to turn out the same amount of 
work at different hours, energy expenditure rises progressively from 
a morning minimum to a late afternoon maximum. [15 min.] 


Sex Activity and the Menstrual Cycle in the Monkey. JOSEPHINE 
Batt, Phipps Psychiatric Clinic and Carnegie Laboratory, Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. 

Fluctuations in the sex activity of 8 female monkeys have been 
measured and correlated with physiological changes in the sex tract 
which were followed by Dr. Carl G. Hartman by means of vaginal 
smears and rectal palpation of the uterus and ovaries. 

Sex activity was measured by recording the frequency of occur- 
rence of certain sexual elements of the female’s behavior when mated 
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successively to 4 males for periods of 10 minutes each. Tests of each 
individual were made 3 times a week for several months. The sexes 
were segregated except during the tests. 

It was found that, although copulation is accepted by most 
females throughout the month, sex activity typically increases just 
before ovulation and drops thereafter. The premenstrual rise which 
has been reported in the sex desire of women is entirely absent in 
these monkeys. 

Wide individual differences were found but they do not seem to 
be correlated with physiological activity of the sex tract. 

During the early experimentation with contraceptives two animals 
became pregnant. One of these was studied throughout pregnancy 
and the other during the first two months. Sex activity rose during 
the prolonged, slight uterine bleeding which indicates conception. 
After this it dropped to zero for the rest of these periods of observa- 
tion. [15 min., slides. ] 


Effects of the Menstrual Cycle on Reactions to Electric Shock. 
GEoRGENE H. Sewarp, Barnard College, Columbia University. 
Early speculation suggested a “ wave theory of menstruation,” 

according to which the biological functions of women show a cyclical 
ebb and flow determined by the sexual rhythm. Although this 
iypothesis has been experimentally tested in various physiological 
and psychological functions, the results have been contradictory. 
The aim of the present study was to test the wave theory with respect 
to variations in the subjects’ reactions to electric shocks. The 
reactions selected for measurement were the galvanic skin reflex, 
changes in respiration, muscle contractions in the thigh, and move- 
ments in a recording chair. These objective records were supple- 
mented by the subjects’ rating of the intensity and unpleasantness of 
the shock. 

Six women subjects were tested daily for one cycle, two others 
for two cycles. Each woman’s records were paralleled by similar 
records from a man as a control. The completed data thus include 
ten female sex cycles and ten control “cycles.” These results will 
be presented in the form of individual and composite curves for 
women and men. The women’s curves will be analyzed by dividing 
them into four parts corresponding to the four main menstrual 
phases, as identified by microscopic examination of vaginal smears. 
The men’s curves will be treated by dividing them into four parts 
arbitrarily chosen. The statistical reliability of the differences 
between parts will be determined. 
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This study was made in collaboration with John P. Seward, Jr., 
through a grant from the Council for Research in the Social Sciences 
at Columbia University. [15 min., slides. ] 










A Study of the Development of Tolerance for Drugs. A. L. Winsor, 
Cornell University. 







The effect of any drug on behavior is to a large extent determined 
by the degree of tolerance which a particular individual has developed 
for that drug. The purpose of this investigation was to study the 
development of tolerance for different drugs in terms of changes in 
behavior of human subjects. By measuring the effects of tobacco 
and caffeine on both glandular and muscular activity of unhabituated 
subjects and then checking daily their reactions to subsequent 


















dosages, it was possible to chart the development of tolerance for a 
given dosage. Suction discs were used to collect secretion and a new 
device employing a photoelectric cell served as an indication of 
unsteadiness. 

Significant changes in the nature of these reactions were observed. 
Whereas the first cigarette caused inhibition of secretion, continued 
use of cigarettes was followed by a gradual breakdown of this inhi- 
bition. Measurements of unsteadiness during the experiments 
showed a gradual reduction from the pronounced disturbance which 
followed the smoking of the first cigarette. It was not possible, how- 
ever, to reduce the unsteadiness beyond a definite amount. 

The original dosage of coffee was followed by a pronounced and 
prolonged increase in the rate of secretion. When, however, the 





dosage was repeated each day there was a progressive reduction in 
both the intensity and duration of the rate of secretion. The effect 


ae 


of coffee on unsteadiness was negligible. 
Evidence of the development of tolerance for specific dosages was 
obtained as well as some indication of cross tolerance. [15 min., 


slides. | 
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PROGRAM: PERSONALITY 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 10:30 A.M. 
Room 126, EpucaATIoN BUILDING 


LEONARD CARMICHAEL, Chairman 


The Measurement of Handwriting Considered as Expressive Move- 
ment. O. L. Harvey, Cambridge, Mass. 

The aim of this investigation, still in progress, is not to assess 
graphological claims, but to discover what actually can be measured 
in handwriting samples. Although it happens that all of the measures 
here used are characteristic graphological “ signs,” not all grapho- 
logical “ signs” are measurable. ‘The approach is thus limited 

The method employed consists of (1) standardization of content 
and administration of material to be copied; (2) definition of 
phenomena to be measured (eighteen can be measured by use of 
ruler or protractor, six by counting, and at least seven by rating 
methods); (3) development of satisfactory techniques of measure- 
ment; (4) development of tables of norms; and (5) intercorrelation 
of measures obtained. 

It is proposed later to determine (1) the reliability of samples of 
handwriting, and (2) their validity in terms of intercorrelations with 
available recognized personality measures, and with reference to 
special personality groups. [10 min.] 


A Relationship between “ Perseveration” and School Achievement. 

K. H. Rocers, University of Toronto. 

“ Perseveration ” having previously been reflected as a “ factor ” 
in school marks, an attempt was made to see if the relationship 
between this “ factor” and school achievement could be more defi- 
nitely determined. The subjects were 220 public school pupils. 


‘é 


Group psychometrics secured ratings on “ intelligence’ and “ per- 
severation.” Examination marks were employed as achievement 
ratings. 

No relationship was indicated between “ perseveration” and 
C.A., M.A., or LQ. “ Perseveration” appears to be related, how- 
ever, to “disparities” between “intelligence” and school achieve- 
ment; there was a tendency for children above the average “ intelli- 
gence” of the class to display negative “ disparities,” while those 
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High and low 
“ perseverators ’’ showed these tendencies to a greater degree than 
did those children who came within the medium ranges of the “ per- 
severation ” distribution. It is suggested that the “ perseveration ” 
extremes represent compensation tendencies in individuals. [10 min.] 


below the average favored positive “ disparities.” 


A Comparative Study of Some Measures of Persistence. 
Porter, Ohio University. 


James P. 





























The object of this investigation was to study critically some of 
the tests which have been advanced as valid measures of persistence 
and several others devised by the experimenter. 

The tests which had previously been used were: Fernald’s 
Volometer Test, a dynamometer test, the Morgan-Hull Maze Test, a 
questionnaire comparable to Wang’s, a self-rating in persistence, and 
a word-building test similar to the one used by Chapman. To these 
were added a multiple-choice test with qualitative rating, a work- 
limit examination, and an achievement index. For the added tests 
and the statistical treatment, Mr. Leonard L. Henninger, Assistant 
in Psychology, is chiefly responsible. 

In all 410 subjects in four groups were used. Finally these 
measures were all applied to the same group of subjects in order to 
ascertain the degree of relationship obtaining among them and also 
between each of them and the subject’s age, sex, ability as measured 
by psychological tests, and scholastic success. 

The picture revealed by some 350 coefficients of correlation, zero 
order, partial, and multiple, is one of almost complete lack of positive 
relationship among tests which have been considered valid tests of 
persistence. Two explanations of this lack of positive relationship 





present themselves: persistence is not a generalized trait, and at least 


some of the tests are not valid tests of persistence. [15 min., slides. ] 

















Measuring the Personality Adjustments of High School Pupils. 

PercivaAL M. Symonps, Columbia University. 

Three instruments for measuring the personality adjustments of 
high school pupils have been developed and standardized: an Adjust- 
ment Questionnaire, and Identification Sheet, and a scale of state- 
ments on attitude toward adjustment called, “ What Kind of a Year 
Are You Having?” The Adjustment Questionnaire has been tried 
out in a number of forms including questions req':iring a yes—no 
answer and multiple response statements with five alternatives. It 
yields measures indicating a pupil’s satisfaction with the school cur- 
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riculum, school administration, social life of the school, teachers, 
pupils, home and family life, and personal problems. The Identifi- 
cation Sheet includes 49 items of desirable and undesirable behavior 
to yield measures of 25 behavior characteristics and a total score for 
generally desirable or undesirable behavior. “ What Kind of a Year 
Are You Having?” is a survey instrument for obtaining a measure 
of general adjustment based on a pupil’s own statement concerning 
his satisfaction with home and school life. These instruments have 
been studied for reliability, in each case the items have been statisti- 
cally studied for validity, and correlations with available factors have 
been computed. 

Experience with the use of these instruments indicates that they 
should prove of value in identifying pupils with tendencies toward 
delinquency and anti-social behavior on the one hand, and pupils with 
tendencies toward mental conflicts and mental disorder on the other. 

15 min. | 


he Imbrication of Tests of Introverston-Extroversion and Neuroti 

Tendency. Rosert G. BERNREUTER, Pennsylvania State College. 

1. The purpose of the present study was two-fold: to determine 
whether the various tests of introversion-extroversion are all 

easures of the same trait, and if so, whether tests of neurotic tend- 
ency are also measures of this trait. 

2. Five introversion-extroversion tests, those by Root, Heid- 
breder, Neymann-Kohlstedt, Whitman and Bernreuter, and two 
neurotic tendency tests, those by Willoughby and Bernreuter were 
given to 157 freshmen men engineering students. 

3. A somewhat closer degree of relationship was found between 
the neurotic tendency tests and the introversion-extroversion tests 
than there was among the introversion-extroversion tests alone. 

4. The application of the Spearman tetrad-difference technique 
indicated the presence of a general factor, plus specific factors, plus 
a group factor between the Root and Neymann-Kohlstedt test plus 
a group factor between the BI-N and B3-I scales. 

“ introversion-extroversion ” tests 
‘neurotic tendency ” tests is unjustified, since they 
are all measures of a common trait. 


5. Naming some of these tests 
and the others ‘ 


6. The general factor is tentatively referred to as the E-factor 
-ause an inspection of the most significant items of the various 
tests indicates that they refer principally to emotional responses. 
7. The group factor between the Root and Neymann-Kohlstedt 
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tests appears to be due to the high degree of similarity between their 
content ; that between the BI-N and B3-I scales to the similarity of 
content and to the fact that attenuation due to irrelevant chance 
factors has not occurred to the same extent as with the other tests. 

8. The correlations between the various tests and the E-factor 
vary from .32 to .74. 

9. The best weighted pool of tests shows a correlation with the 
E-factor of .90. [15 min.] 


An Experimental Study of the Relation between Constitutional Type 
and Performance. S. E. Ascu, Brooklyn College, and O. 
KLINEBERG, Columbia University. 

Kretschmer has claimed, on the basis of numerous experimental 
investigations, (1) that there are two major types of psychological 
adaptation, the cyclothyme and schizothyme; (2) that each psycho- 
logical type is associated with a distinctive physique, pyknic or lep- 
tosome; (3) that the division into two types is valid for the entire 
population, normal and abnormal. 

The present investigation attempted to determine whether, in a 
normal population, the leptosome and pyknic types differed in a 
number of relevant psychological reactions. The subjects were 143 
male Jewish college students, highly homogeneous in age, educational, 
social and economic backgrounds. They were physically classified 
as follows: (a) according to the experimenter’s estimate; (b) accord- 
ing to a number of objective indices; (c) a third group was formed 
of those whose classification under (a) and (b) agreed. The follow- 
ing tests were given: (1) Otis self-administering; (2) Lecky indi- 
viduality test, measuring general emotionality; (3) a test of general 
information; (4) visual memory-span; (5) auditory memory-span; 
(6) a series of letter- and number-cancellation tests, in which the 
number of different items to be cancelled was varied from one to 
five; (7) a test of “cleavage capacity.” Sets of letters and numbers 
were read, e.g. (c-p-l—l1-c-—c-l-1), the subjects recording the num- 
ber of times each item was repeated; (8) a test of incidental observa- 
tion. The subjects underlined, under maximum speed, all words 
containing the letter a of a connected passage. At the conclusion of 
the cancellation they answered 100 questions based on the content 
of the passage. 

No significant differences were found between the physical types 
in any of the given tests. The differences remained insignificant 
when the comparisons were made on the basis of each of the three 
above-mentioned methods of physical classification. [15 min.] 
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Personality Type and Metabolic Rate. Watter R. MILEs and 

CATHERINE C. Mires, Yale University. 

Efforts have been made to deal with the personality problem on 
the one hand in anatomical body-type terms and on the other in 
relation to psychological traits and mechanisms. Both sets of com- 
parisons reveal interesting correspondences and will doubtless engage 
much further study. The present investigation concerns an inter- 
mediate (physio-psychological) basis or ground for differentiation. 
[he metabolic rate of the organism has been determined by measur- 

the insensible loss with a large precision balance. Continuous 
weighings were carried out on each subject for a period of approxi- 

itely one-half hour. The results give data on the metabolic and 
laxation characteristics of the organism. Sixty-five eighth grade 


boys who had been individually examined by personality tests were 


lied in the laboratory. In terms of weight-loss per hour per 
kilogram three groups, high, medium, and low were set apart. The 
netabolic rate difference between high and low shows a critical ratio 
17.4 while exhibiting the same average age. The high group 
bited the faster pulse rate (critical ratio 2.6) and in general did 


1 


than the low group in motor, reaction and coordination tests. 

high group showed shorter stature (critical ratio 3.0), lower 

critical ratio 2.0), but a relatively better placement in school 
msidering their intelligence. The high-loss group showed mental 
esponse characteristics corresponding in general to the constellation 
which has been termed introversion. Similarly the low-loss group 
gave test results indicative of traits of extroversion. Concordant 
are presented for a group of medical students and for some 


psychiatric cases. [15 min., slides. | 


PROGRAM: PsyYCHOLOGY OF READING 
THurRspDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 11:00 a.m. 
Room 133, Ecknart HAL 
Epwarp L. THORNDIKE, Chairman 
The Tachistoscope as a Measure of Reading Perception. Francis 
P. Rosrnson, University of Iowa. 
This study evaluates the relationship of perception span to the 


average width of reading fixation. The photographed reading span 
of 51 college students was found to correlate .52 with their perception 
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span for single, unrelated sentences. In order to determine if a 
tachistoscope which was more like a reading situation would raise 
this correlation, an exposure apparatus was built to allow the reading 
of a paragraph down to the last line, this being exposed tachistoscopi- 
cally when the observer pressed a key. The material also appeared 
as a book-like surface plane at an efficient tilt for reading; the light- 
ing came from a reading lamp at a conventional angle; the paper- 
colored exposure arm was screened as much as possible; and the 
reader’s sitting position was unrestricted. By rotating three parts of 
a simple story among the different experiments, identical stimuli 
were used by the group in all experiments. 

The span for this modified tachistoscope correlated .66 with 
reading span which is significantly greater than the above correlation 
(4.07 P.E. Diff.). The size of this span is also reliably greater 
(10.51 S.E. Diff.) than the usual perception span with which it 
correlates .88. Since the addition of meaningful material to one 
situation was the only difference between the two tachistoscopic 
experiments, the possibility of using such a technique for the meas- 
urement of meaning is noted. 

The conclusions of the study are that while this new tachistoscope 
gives a better measure of reading span than the usual tachistoscopic 
method, still the relationship is not great enough to allow the predic- 
tion of what reading span is, or should be, although the tachistoscope 
has some value for the analysis of reading perception. [15 min., 
slides. | 


The Effect of the Length and Structure of Sentences on the Silent 

Reading Process. B. F. HoLtanp, University of Texas. 

Ten selections of geographical prose written in complex and com- 
pound sentences and ten selections containing the same content but 
written in simple sentences were read by each of twenty-four subjects 
before the eye-movement camera. Ten selections were presented at 
one sitting and ten at another a month later. The rotation method of 
presentation was used. A test of comprehension was given after 
each selection, an effort being made to keep the comprehension factor 
constant. Comparisons were made between a subject’s performance 
in reading complex or compound sentences and his performance in 
reading simple sentences. The subjects were selected from college 
freshmen and pupils of the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and ninth 
grades. 

The results indicate that the effect of the length and structure of 
sentences varies with different patterns of sentences, with different 
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individuals, and with different groups of subjects. For example, 
sentences which contain a conditional clause at the beginning are 
read at a greater rate of speed by subjects above the seventh grade 
and at a slower rate by pupils below this level. The mature reader 
tends to make long fixations at the end of the simple sentences, while 
the immature readers experience difficulties in dealing with the con- 
ditional clauses, hence the differences between the twc. The records 
obtained for other types and patterns of sentences are analyzed. An 
interpretation of the data is presented to suggest the subjective fac- 
tors involved in reading sentences of different types. [15 min.] 
Photographic Measures of Reading Performance. Muves A. 

TINKER and ARDEN FRANDSEN, University of Minnesota. 

Conclusions derived from data on eye-movements in reading are 
yften inadequate or misleading because the significance of the 
measures used is not clearly understood. To remedy this situation 
eye-movement records were obtained by the photographic technique 
from four groups of about seventy subjects each while reading ten 
different kinds of material. Analysis of the records yielded data 
concerning the validity of eye-movement measures of reading. Our 
discussion will emphasize the following points: (1) comprehension 
and speed of reading are intimately related; (2) perception time and 
fixation frequency are essentially measures of reading rate and have 
high validity ; (3) pause duration and regression frequency have fair 
validity as measures of reading in some situations but little or none 
in others; (4) type of material read and attitude of the reader are 
important determinants of validity of eye-movement measures. 
(10 min. ] 


The Perception of Black and White Symbols. Cornevia D. TAYLor, 

University of Minnesota. 

Four different methods and criteria of legibility were used in this 
investigation : span of visual apprehension as measured by the flash- 
card procedure, recognizability in peripheral vision as tested by 
campimetry, perception time as calculated from photographic records 
of eye-movements in reading, and maximum distance of recogniza- 
bility. They indicated that discrimination was easier, more rapid, 
and more accurate for black symbols on a white background than for 
white symbols on a black background. 

Since the degree of brightness contrast between letters and back- 
ground was physically the same in the two arrangements, other 
explanations of the difference were sought. The relative inferiority 
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of the white print was greatest for the smallest size of type used (6 
point), but this relative inferiority was roughly the same for all of 
the larger sizes (8, 10, 12, and 14 point). A decrease in the amount 
of meaning or context in the stimulus material was paralleled by an 
increase in the relative differences between the legibility of the two 
printing arrangements. A serifless style of type (Kabel lite) was 
about equally legible as black on white or as white on black except in 
the smallest size where the black print was superior. For a more 
conventional type face involving serifs (Scotch Roman), the black 
letters were definitely superior to the white in all sizes of type. 

Consideration of these results in combination with those from 
previous investigations leads to the inference that irradiation is the 
most important single factor in determining the usually discovered 
inferiority of the white symbols on a black background in comparison 
with black on white. [15 min.] 


The Legibility of Typewriter Script and Linotype. Epwarp B. 

GREENE, University of Michigan. 

The relative legibility of twelve lithoprinted samples which varied 
in size, leading, width of column, and type face, was studied by 
means of two forms of the Michigan Speed of Reading tests. 
Approximately 1,200 college students in midwestern universities 
were tested for ten minute periods under classroom conditions. Each 
student took the first test as a control and the second test as an experi- 
mental variable. The speed and accuracy of reading each sample are 
reported and certain conclusions are drawn. [10 min., slides. |] 


Reversals in Reading and Writing. Gertrupe HiLprets, Lincoln 

School of Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The reading and writing reversals of normal elementary school 
children observed under uniform test conditions show the following 
characteristics: Reversals decline in frequency from lower to higher 
grades, they are distributed over an appreciable proportion of the 
children examined, few children make more reversal errors than 
others, no high degree of consistency is shown in individual pupils on 
different kinds of test material, the number of reversal errors is small 
compared with other types of errors. Some items are more subject 
to reversals than others and many can be explained in terms of asso- 
ciative learning, immaturity in visual imagery, subtle configuration 
elements of the material, or accidental factors. The tendency appears 
to be slightly negatively correlated with mental ability. Left-handed 
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children made no more reversal errors, proportionately, than right- 
handed children. Poorer readers made more reversal errors than 
satisfactory readers. [10 min.] 


PROGRAM: RESEARCH FILMs 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 2:30 P.M. 
126 EpucATION BUILDING 
HERBERT Wooprow, Chairman 
The Development of Reflexogenous Zones in the Fetal Guinea Pig. 


LEONARD CARMICHAEL and J. D. Coronios, Brown University. 
[12 min. | 


Vi ht Discrimination in Rats. DoNnaAtp K. Apams, Duke Univer- 


sity. [8 min.] 


t of Cortical Lesions Induced by Radium Emanations upon the 
laptive Behavior of the Rhesus Monkey. Harry F. Hartow, 


University of Wisconsin. [5 min.] 


A Final Film of the Ape and the Child. W. N. Kettoce, Indiana 
University. [15 min.] 


Studies of the Chimpanzee in the Laboratory of Comparative Psycho- 
biology, Yale University. Ropert M. YerKes, Yale University. 
| 


[18 min. | 


The Effect of Practice During Infancy upon the Development of 
Specific Behavior Traits. MyrtLe B. McGraw, Babies Hospital, 
New York, N. Y. [15 min.] 

Genetic Development of Children with Cerebral Birth Lesions. 
EpnGar A. Dott, The Vineland Training School. [18 min. ] 

Physical Handicaps Associated with Intracranial Birth Lesion. 
Epcar A. Dott, The Vineland Training School. [18 min.] 

The Effect of Satiety upon the Food Preferences of Dogs. Cart 

ZENER, Duke University. [10 min.] 
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ProGRAM: HuMAN LEARNING 


Fripay, SEPTEMBER 8, 9:00 a.m. 


MANDEL HALL 
Harvey A. Carr, Chairman 


The Effect of Practice upon Variability when Based on Scores 
Weighed in Terms of Difficulty. P. H. Ewert, University of 
Vermont. 

In this investigation a new statistical technique is developed which 
takes account of two urgent requirements for the resolution of the 
effect of practice upon variability. In order to get an adequate com- 
parison of the relative improvement of subjects in a group it is 
necessary (a) to weigh the unit scores of a chosen task in terms of 
their difficulty and (b) to determine a zero common to progressive 
levels of difficulty. Forty college students each receiving 100 trials 
on a modified mirror-tracing device and 96 subjects practicing on 
letter-digit substitution tests furnished the data for this paper. 
Intense motivation was introduced to insure maximum constancy of 
effort. In mirror-tracing the learning was continued well beyond the 
average initial plateau in improvement to give full advantage to any 
possible subsequent improvement. Such extended practice furnishes 
a wide range in the unit work scale over which every subject pro- 
gresses in the course of the experiment. This is believed to be the 
most fruitful level for a true understanding of the problems under 
consideration. 

The main conclusions of this experiment are as follows: (1) In 
the range of the weighed work scale over which all of the subjects 


progress in the course of the experiment the group variability 


remains relatively constant. (2) No conclusive deductions can be 
made concerning the initial and final ranges of learning where the 
poorest and the best subjects progress over unknown levels of diff- 
culty. However, since levels of difficulty for a given group are 
relative to previous practice, what occurs in the overlapping range of 
progress may be taken as indicative of variability for improvement at 
large. [15 min., slides. ] 


A Theory of the Action of the After-Effects of a Connection upon It. 
Epwarp L. THornprkeE, Columbia University. 
A satisfying after-effect which influences the connection whose 
after-effect it is does so by arousing what may be called the “ Yes” 
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or “O.K.” or “Confirming” reaction. This does not act either 
mystically or logically to strengthen the right or adaptive or useful 
connection, or that connection which caused the after-effect in ques- 
tion. It acts biologically, as is shown by the spread or scatter 
phenomenon. The confirming reaction may be independent of 
sensory pleasure. It often issues from some over-head control in 
the brain. If the situation forming the first term in a connection 
producing a satisfying after-effect continues, the confirming reaction 
tends to cause a continuance or repetition of the connection then and 
there. If the situation vanishes, the strengthening shows itself at 
future occurrences. 
\s a working hypothesis I suggest that the force and mechanism 

confirming reaction are the force and mechanism of reinforce- 
ment, applied to a connection. 

There is no comparable general direct weakening reaction aroused 
y an annoying after-effect. That only causes the animal to set up 
me other connection. This tendency to do something different to 
a situation, the first response to which has resulted in an annoying 
state of affairs, is not a unitary tendency applicable to any connection 

| operating to replace it indifferently by any other connection. It 
is specialized, depending on the nature of the annoyance and the 
condition of the organism. [15 min. ] 


Specificity of Knowledge of Results and Improvement. R. H. 
Waters, University of Ari:ansas. 
The experiments reported constitute a further analysis of the 
effect of knowledge of results upon improvement. Various groups 
were given different degrees of information concerning their suc- 
es and failures. In one experiment the task was judging lengths 
strips of cardboard. In the second the task was the estimation 
of a 12 second time interval. No relation between improvement and 
ree of information appears in the first experiment. In the second, 
provement is roughly proportional to the degree of information 
given. The efficacy of knowledge of results as a factor making for 


plexity of the learning task. The interpretation of these results is 
significant for Thorndike’s recent studies of learning. [10 min.] 


Repetition Without Knowledge of Results as a Factor in Learning. 
FRANKLIN O. Situ, University of Montana. 


In two series of experiments on learning to estimate the length 
of a line without knowledge of the results it was found that repe- 
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tition alone proved to be an effective factor in learning. In the first 
series 20 subjects, each blindfolded, were tested on drawing ten 
4-inch lines on a pad 8” x11”. Then 10 of these subjects (the 
practice group) practiced drawing 4-inch lines on a pad with limiting 
boundaries providing a 4-inch space. The practice period consisted 
of three 3-minute practices and two 1-minute rests between practices. 
A 5-minute rest period followed a practice period. Each experiment 
consisted of two practice periods with a 5-minute rest period between. 
Before each practice period the test was repeated on the entire group 
of 20 subjects. During the practice period the 10 subjects compris- 
ing the control group, who took only the tests, rested in an adjoining 
room. 

The entire series included two experiments on each of four days 
together with three tests on the same days, or a total of 12 tests and 
8 practice periods for each subject in the practice group and 12 tests 
for each subject in the control group. 

The second series comprised the same number of practices and 
tests on the visual estimation of the length of a line on a modified 
form of the Galton Bar. The practice and control groups consisted 
of the same number but of different subjects than those in the first 
series. 

Results will be presented to show that in both series the practice 
group made significant gains over the control group. [15 min.] 


The Relation between Length of Task and Amount of Work 
Required to Learn with Finger Maze and Nonsense Syllable 
Material. HuGusert C. Hamitton, Temple University. 


Six groups of twenty college sophomores (ten men and ten 
women) each learned a finger maze with the standard procedure. 
The mazes were the Miles High-relief type, constructed as a succes- 
sion of U mazes, the pattern of the true pathway being that of simple 
alternation. Thus the only difference between the mazes was that of 
length. The mazes used had 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 culs-de-sac 
respectively. 

Five groups of twenty (ten men and ten women) each were made 
up from the same subjects. Each group learned a list of nonsense 
syllables by the prompting method. The presentation was visual, the 
syllables being exposed one at a time through an aperture in an 
exposure screen. The subjects’ responses were oral. The time 
intervals were all carefully controlled. The five lists were of 6, 9, 
12, 15, and 18 syllables respectively. 
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The prompting method of learning nonsense syllables provides a 
method more comparable to maze learning than other learning 
methods. Under these conditions the results for both materials are 
very similar. On the basis of trials or repetitions required to learn 
the increase is closely proportional to the increase in the task. When 
errors or promptings are considered the increase is greater than the 
increase in the task. As these results differ from those previously 
found, the relationship between the present procedure and data and 
those of previous investigators will be discussed. These experiments 
were performed in collaboration with Robert G. Wetmore and Mary 
E. Flanagan. [15 min., slides.] 


Experimental Study of the Reliability of the Finger Maze. 

E. Louise Hamitton, Bryn Mawr College. 

This experiment represents a different attack on the question of 
the reliability of the finger maze. 

The subjects employed were 101 university students divided into 
five groups: twenty (ten men and ten women) in each of four 
groups and twenty-one (ten men and eleven women) in one group. 
Five finger mazes of the Miles type were used, each with the same 
succession of turns in the true pathway (Warden 10-Alley Maze 
Pattern) but varying, some slightly and some considerably in length 
and in the relationship between individual units of the pathway and 
type of cul-de-sac. 

The procedure used was the standard procedure for the finger 
maze as described by Husband. Each maze was learned at one sitting 
and the trials were continued until nine perfect trials out of ten 
were given. 

The data were computed on the basis of the following norms: 
First perfect trial; four perfect trials out of five; nine perfect trials 
out of ten. The data were also computed, using two different criteria 
of error: Any entrance into a cul-de-sac; complete entrance into a 
cul-de-sac. 

Three checks of reliability or accuracy of the finger maze were 
used: (1) The effect of physical differences in the maze, such as 
differences in size, type of cul-de-sac, proportion of maze. (2) Effects 
of the use of different criteria of errors and different norms of 
mastery. (3) The reliability of the maze by the usual statistical 
method. 

It was found that changes in physical factors in the maze and the 
use of different criteria of errors and of different norms of mastery 
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do not markedly affect the results except when the maze is relatively 
small. [15 min., slides. ] 


The Effect of Variations in Maze Size. Dart L. Wore, University 
of Mississippi. 

Leeper has reported that human subjects can learn a “ pattern” 
(melody, rhythm, pencil maze, etc.) as readily when the specific tone, 
size, etc., is changed from trial to trial, as when these factors are 
constant. 

In repeating part of Leeper’s work, groups of subjects were 
taught a 14 unit high-relief finger maze. For some subjects the same 
maze was used for every trial. Other subjects were given five 
mazes, in random order, which differed in absolute size, but retained 
the same pattern. A comparison of the learning records of the two 
groups indicates that, contrary to Leeper’s results, learning is made 
more difficult by a constant change in maze size. 


Work with another group of subjects indicates that this effect is 


probably due to variations in the amount of information given the 
subjects, or to variations in the directions. [10 min., slides. ] 


Comparative Rate of Conditioning Organic Mechanisms Varying in 
Dependence upon Voluntary Control. Linus W. Kutne, Skid- 
more College. 

It was assumed a priori that raising the chin to a punishment is 
more dependent upon voluntary control than either raising the heel 
or withdrawing the big toe and that, perhaps, the rate in which the 
two latter may be conditioned would serve as an index to their rela- 
tive remoteness from such control. 

The punishment was an upthrust of a rapidly vibrating metal 
bodkin activated by an electromagnet operated on 0.7 amperes at 18 
volts. The blunt end of the chin bodkin had a diameter of 2 mm. 
and was applied at the tip end of the lower jaw. The heel and toe 
bodkin drawn to a lead pencil point was similarly operated. The 
conditioned stimulus was the sound of an electric bell in series with 
the bodkin and rung about a fifth of a second before punishment. 
The time interval between successive thrusts varied from 5” to 20”. 

The results from conditioning seven subjects to the bell for each 
of the three responding body-parts in turn but in different time order 
for different subjects show that, allowing for individuality, when one 
body-part was well conditioned, it was comparatively easy to evoke a 
conditioned response from either of the other two; this was evidenced 
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by the small number of punishments administered to them to secure 
responses to the bell alone. 

The apparent conditioning of the whole organism rather than 
separate isolated chain patterns, did not occur, however, until the 
apparatus was adjusted so that the subject was unable to brace and 
fence against punishment. Such adjustment secured ready and 
vigorous movements of a seemingly diffused character. 

The conduct of the experiment was aided by Harriet M. Kohler, 
laboratory assistant. [15 min.] 


The Optimal Time Order for Conditioning. Herten Morrityi 

Wo .FLeE, University of Mississippi. 

A number of parallels between reaction time and conditioning 
experiments indicate that both may be considered as aspects of atten- 
tion. Both the “ready” signal and the conditioned stimulus set the 
subject to react to a later stimulus. False reactions to the ready 
signal, to extraneous stimuli, or to intra-organic ones are discarded 
from reaction time experiments but constitute the data of condition- 
ing experiments. 

The optimal interval between conditioned and unconditioned 
stimuli is from 0.2 to 0.5 seconds. This optimal interval for condi- 
tioning may be understood if it is interpreted as a period of prepara- 
tion for the response. It is long enough that set or preparation 
occurs; and it is short enough to result in confusion between the two 
stimuli. [10 min.] 


ProGRAM: AESTHETICS 
Fripay, SEPTEMBER 8, 9:45 a.m. 
Room 133, EckHArRT HALL 


Harotp E. Burtt, Chairman 


Empathic Responses in Children: Preliminary Report. Wrtvtam E. 

WaLtTon, University of Iowa. 

This study is a part of a six-year program sponsored by the 
Carnegie and Spelman foundations for the purpose of investigating 
the nature of artistic ability of children. The object was to deter- 
mine how well children can “ feel themselves into” lines and colors, 
and to inquire into the nature of these responses. 
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A series of six tests including line drawing in response to stimulus 
words, matching of lines and colors with words expressing feeling 
states, spontaneous verbal responses to lines and colors, and a test of 
recognition of facial expression were given to 600 children ranging 
in age from six to fourteen. 

While individual differences are apparent there is a relationship 
between age and scores on the various tests, and a significant differ- 
ence in favor of artistic children. [10 min., slides. | 


A Genetic Approach to the Problem of Artistic Genius. NorMAN C, 

Meter, University of lowa. 

Twelve artistically superior and thirteen artistically disinterested 
subjects, five to ten years in C.A. and approximately equated in 
M.A., selected by tests, art products, ratings, and observations over 
several years, were subjected to four lines of study. Aesthetic 
ratings on the more significant aspects of the environment of each 
child, to determine the probable aesthetic stimulus operating, dis- 
closed only slight differences in favor of the artistic group (Rodgers). 
Verbatim stenographic records of each child’s speech, taken as 
roughly indicative of mental activity, showed extreme differences 


between subjects in the two groups; likewise marked differences in 


sustained attention. Auxiliary and corroborative data afforded 
insight into sources of the child’s imaginative constructions and dis- 
closed qualitative differences between the products of the two 
groups (Grippen). Systematic playground observational recordings 
showed that the artistic child plays as actively on unequipped play- 
grounds as the artistically inferior; on playgrounds where there is 
apparatus and other materials he plays less actively and more with 
materials (Dow). Measurements on twenty sensory capacities, 
motor skills, and mental processes, made with a view toward uncover- 
ing differences in general psycho-physical constitution, disclosed 
differences of considerable magnitude and high statistical reliability 
in four functions: completeness and accuracy of observation and 
report; recall of visual material after intervals of ten days and six 
months; uniqueness of imaginal construction from meaningless 
forms; originality in line drawing; and form discrimination. Differ- 
ences of smaller magnitude were found in three other traits. No 
significant differences were found in motility, several motor skills, 
and in color sensitivity (Tiebout). The study, a Spelman-Carnegie 
project, suggests that evidence of probable artistic genius is found 
in the way the child “absorbs” experience from his visual world. 
[15 min., slides. ] 
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Ocular Behavior and the Principle of Pictorial Balance. Roy C. 

LANGFORD, Kansas State College. 

Fifty-one pictures were judged for pictorial balance by forty 
untrained male subjects. From these, three pictures, the mean judg- 
ments for which indicated most overbalance to the left, three having 
mean judgments of most overbalance to the right, and three having 
mean judgments of “ balance,” were selected. The eye movements 
of another group of untrained subjects were recorded by the Dodge 
technique during their initial viewing of the nine selected pictures. 
Fixations and pause durations made during observation of the right 
and left halves of each picture were both statistically compared in 
three ways. The results of the comparisons point to the conclusion 
that none of these six characteristics of ocular behavior distinguish 
reliably between pictures of the three classes under consideration. 
Neither does the pattern of fixation exhibit any unique feature for 
pictures of a given class of balance. [10 min.] 


The Affective Value of Color as a Function of Hue, Tint and 
hroma. J. P. Guitrorp, University of Nebraska. 

Forty colors, evaluated for hue, tint, and chroma on the Munsell 
scheme, were judged for affective value (AV). With the effects of 
tint and chroma held constant, the functional relationship between 
hue and AV was apparently a periodic one. Fourier analysis 
revealed two important harmonics, the first and third. The relation- 
ship of AV to hue is interesting in connection with theories of color 
vision. With the effects of hue held constant, linear relationships 
were found between AV and both tint and chroma. Other things 
being equal, the lighter and more saturated colors are preferred to 
the darker and less saturated. Predictions of AV from hue, tint, and 
chroma were highly valid, especially for the women. Hue was the 
most important factor, with tint coming next for women and chroma 
next for men. [10 min. ] 


Affective Characteristics of Rhythm. F. H. Lewis, Bates College. 

The relative affective value of rhythms based on 2/4 and 3/4 
time, produced by timed and amplified oscillator tones, was studied 
by the method of paired comparisons. The rhythms were set up by 
varying intensity. An unaccented “rhythm” was also introduced. 
A partial summary of results: (1) as experimentally presented, 
3/4 or waltz rhythms are preferred to 2/4 or foxtrot rhythms, 
(2) an observer will frequently prefer a subjectively constructed 
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rhythm to an objectively well-defined rhythm, (3) the affective 
preference in favor of the 3/4 rhythm diminishes as the patterns 
become more complex, (4) visual imagery, a prominent feature in 
the early trials, tends to drop out as the experiment progresses, 
(5) there is a pronounced time-error, (6) 2/4 rhythms surpass 3/4 
rhythms in their ability to produce movement as measured by the 
automatograph. [10 min.] 


ProGRaAM: CHILD PsycHOLOoGY 
Fripay, SEPTEMBER 8, 10:30 a.m. 
126 EpucaTIon BUILDING 
C. E. SeasHore, Chairman 


Differential Variations in the Activity of Newborn Infants. La 
Berta A. Wetss, lowa Child Welfare Research Station. 


Ninety newborn infants were studied under different intensities 


of light stimuli and 80 were studied under different intensities of 
sound stimuli to determine (1) whether the amount of activity of 
the infant varies under different stimulus situations, (2) whether the 
effects extend over the entire stimulus period, and (3) whether the 
immediate responses are similar to the subsequent behavior. The 
infants were studied in an experimental cabinet by means of the 
stabilimeter-polygraph technique. Each stimulus was presented over 
a five-minute period. 

The investigation indicated: (1) That the auditory and visual 
stimuli reduced the activity of the infants in proportion to their 
intensities. (2) That the stimuli were not maximally effective until 
two to four minutes after presentation. (3) That immediate 
reactions were mere responses to change and not indicative of the 
effects found over the continuous period. (4) That age, sex, and 
physiological factors all influenced the experimental results. [10 
min., slides. ] 


A Comparative Study of the Development of Infants in an Institu- 
tion with Those in Homes of Low Socio-Economic Status. 
Rowena Riprn, Fieldston School. 

Ten subjects and ten controls were tested for each of the follow- 

ing age-groups: 4-6 months, 7-8 months, 9-10 months, 11-12 

months. The subjects were healthy babies of normal parentage in 
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the Home for Hebrew Infants; the controls were healthy babies of 
low socio-economic homes and the same racial background. The 
tests used were selected from the Gesell and Biihler scales. 

The two groups showed no differences in development below six 
months, but a marked difference, increasing with age, from seven 
months on, in favor of the private home group. Qualitative 
analysis of the test results gave the following ranking from the least 
to the greatest differences: the postural, “language,” “ mental ” 
(memory, imitation, etc.), social, manipulative, and relational items. 
Differences in the infants’ attitudes toward situations, objects, and 
persons, and temperamental characteristics were also observed and 
compared. [10 min.] 


The Effect of Practice During Infancy upon the Development of 
Specific Behavior Traits. MyrtLe B. McGraw, Babies Hospital, 
New York, N. Y. 

The purpose of the present investigation was: (1) To ascertain 
when in the life of an infant practice-effect of particular functions 
vould be apparent in the behavior of the individual. (2) To deter- 


< 


mine whether or not exercise of reactions such as the Moro and 
suspended grasping reflexes would weaken or strengthen their 
performance. 

The subjects were twin boys. The weaker twin was selected as 

experimental baby and subjected to daily exercise from the time 
he was twenty days old. The larger control twin was placed on a 
routine schedule with as little handling and stimulation as possible. 

There is no indication so far as the study of these babies is con- 
cerned that such traits as the Moro, suspended grasping reflexes, 
sitting alone, erect locomotion, etc., can be modified appreciably by 
daily practice. Other types of behavior can be greatly expanded 
through training. This experimental baby could, when less than a 
year old, climb up a 61° incline plane; could exercise equilibratory 
and locomotor control on roller skates; and could swim effectively 
under water. 

Greater even than the differences in performance were the differ- 
ences in attitudes toward the experimental situations. The control 
twin’s extreme caution often interfered with his motor performance. 

Although the study is incompiete it justifies at the present time 
the conclusion that certain traits are subject to little if any modifica- 
tion through practice. Other performances of the infant can be 
greatly increased and improved through exercise. The effect of such 
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training of the infant upon subsequent development is a matter of 
future study. [15 min.] 


A Motor Scale for Young Children. Macpa SKALet SKEEL, 

Western Reserve University. 

This scale, developed under the auspices of the Developmental 
Health Inquiry of the Associated Foundations, measures the motor 
abilities of children from two to five years of age. It consists of a 
series of twenty-three items, many of which are new. Scores in such 
activities as jumping, balancing, and stepping over hurdles determine 
the child’s motor age in large muscle coordination. Scores based 
upon such abilities as cutting, fitting forms, sewing, and winding 
determine his motor age in small muscle coordination. 

The norms are based upon the performances of over three 
hundred children. About half of them have been retested one to 
four times at six-month intervals. Correlations were computed 
between scores on separate trials of the same test items, between 
items, and between performances of the same children in successive 
tests. The scores were also correlated with physical and mental 
measurements. [10 min. ] 


A Study of Children’s Fears. ArtHur T. Jersttp, Columbia 
University. 
To study the nature and causes of children’s fears, data have 
been obtained by means of (1) daily records for a period of 21 days, 
kept by a group of 53 parents of urban and rural children between 


the ages of six months and five years (the parents of 9 children 


submitted 21-day records twice, one year apart) ; (2) interviews with 
parents; (3) records of fear episodes observed in children from 
birth to late childhood submitted by another group, including nursery 
school teachers, nurses and parents; (4) records of fears remem- 
bered by adults from their own childhood; (5) ratings by nursery 
school teachers. 

The findings from these data, which have been obtained with the 
collaboration of Frances B. Holmes, will be considered in connection 
with the results of an earlier study (6), conducted in collaboration 
with F. V. Markey, in which 400 children, aged five to twelve years, 
were interviewed concerning their fears, and in connection with the 
results in a separate study by Holmes (7), in which experimental 
methods were used with 70 preschool children to study reactions to 
such conditions as a high place, a dark hallway, being left alone, 
noises, strangers, animals, reptiles, an insecure platform, etc. 
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The daily records of preschool children reveal a number of events 
which repeatedly give rise to fear, many personal idiosyncrasies, as 
well as findings concerning the apparent origins of fear and methods 
of overcoming fear. Under experimental conditions, children exhibit 
extreme individual differences in the frequency of fears and in the 
nature of their reactions. Distinct trends appear when the data in 
the investigation as a whole are analyzed with relation to the factors 
of age, sex, intelligence and socio-economic status; most notable are 
the differences as related to age and socio-economic status. [15 min.] 


An Analysis of Certain Forms of So-called Nervous Habits in Young 

Children. Heten Lots Kocu, University of Chicago. 

An attempt was made to gauge the relative strength of the 
tendencies shown by 46 preschool children to exhibit each of ten 
classes of so-called “nervous habits.” These latter were classified 
primarily according to the body parts most involved. Highly reliable 
measures were obtained, these being based upon behavior observed 
during 400 short time samples distributed over a period of eight 
months. Our results indicate that individual differences stable over 
a considerable length of time are being described. A multiple factor 
analysis of the inter-measure correlations was made in an effort to 
liscover whether there is any evidence to be obtained for such pos- 
sible general factors as nervousness, emotional tension, or eroticism. 
[he “ nervous habit ’’ scores of the children have been analyzed also 
from the point of view of their relation to such variables as age; 

rious patterns of skin resistance and blood pressure change under 
onditions of mild “emotional” stimulation; tendencies to indulge 
in certain forms of escape, attack, compromise, and compliant 
reactions ; personality trait ratings covering such traits as ascendance, 
tendency to face reality, compliance, and independence, and involving 
the use of the Merrill-Palmer Personality Scales; type of play or 
‘outine situation in which the behavior was observed as well as tem- 

rature and humidity conditions obtaining; certain characteristics 
of sleep habits and of intestinal motility; number of sibs; length of 
attendance at a nursery school; and scores on the Cason Inventory 
of Common Annoyances earned by the S’s parents. The children’s 
tendencies to use various patterns of escape, attack, and compromise 
reactions were estimated on the basis of 400 short samples of 
behavior observed during an interval of about two-thirds of a year. 
[15 min. ] 
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ProGRAM: PsycHo-Puysics 
Fripay, SEPTEMBER 8, 11:00 a.m. 
Room 122, Socrtat ScrENCE 


Henry E. Garrett, Chairman 


Thresholds of Vertical Movement of the Body. Herpert GuRNEE, 

Western Reserve University. 

The problem was to determine sensitivity to passive displacement 
of the body in the vertical plane. A balanced board similar in prin- 
ciple to the child’s see-saw was used. S was seated 326 cm. from 
the fulcrum and oscillated up and down for 80 sec. in simple har- 
monic motion. Stimulus rates were such as to give by interpolation 
50 per cent correct responses for each S. Thresholds ranged between 
1.12 cm. per sec. and 2.0 cm. per sec., average velocity. Sensitivity 
was greater to downward than to upward movement. Movement 
without direction and, more often, movement in the wrong direction 
were sometimes perceived, increasingly with decreasing velocity. 
Responses varied in duration, estimated extent, and accuracy, and 
variability in every respect decreased as average velocity increased. 
Correct responses usually began in the acceleration phase. Common 
cues were cutaneous pressure and general kinaesthesis, with the 
latter predominating at the slowest rate. Hallucinatory movement 
sometimes occurred in the stationary trials and seemed to depend 
upon misinterpretation of some vague kinaesthetic factor in terms of 
the mental set. [15 min.] 


The Influence of Solution Temperature on the Gustatory Stimulus 
Limens. SAMUEL RENSHAW, Ohio State University. 


The first report on the effect of solution temperature was 
Kopera’s (31) demonstration of the shift in the DL for solutions 
at 10 and 20 degrees Centigrade. I propose to present the RL values 
for cane sugar, NaCl, quinine and phenyl-thio-carbamide through 
the range 3 to 47 degrees C. The curves are highly consistent from 
subject to subject, but entirely dissimilar for the different sapid sub- 
stances. The most effective range of solution temperatures for limen 
work differs therefore for each quality. In some cases a variation of 
2 degrees is associated with a change of 40 per cent and more in the 
magnitude of the RL, the point or range of maximal change being 
in the vicinity of the body temperature. Evidence will be shown that 
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the temperature influence is not due to a change in ionization and 
that the taste quality is not a function of any known chemical struc- 
ture. The presence of a non-qualitative “ ground taste ” intermediary 
to distilled water and the sapid solution, and the problematical rela- 
tionship of the DL and RL will be considered briefly to show that 
Thurstone’s proposal to convert, by calculation, the rank-orders (DL 
procedure) into constant process judgments (RL procedure) is 
questionable, at least in the gustatory field. Some new evidence on 
reported taste deficiency to phenyl-thio-carbamide will be given 
which casts doubt upon the use of this organic compound for research 
n Genetics. The results of extended studies on NaCl will be shown, 
ticularly the case of a patient with an abnormal chloride intake. 


5 min., slides. | 


1 


of the Reporting Response on the Subject’s Report. 
Smney M. NEwHaA tt, Yale University. 


[his problem is general but it is especially evident and investi- 
ble in the field of “simpler” sensory processes. The present 
tudy, made in collaboration with Mr. E. H. Rodnick, consists in 
f three series of visual threshold measurements, one series in 

the subjects reported orally in the traditional manner, one in 

h manual pressure on a key was the reporting response, and 

in which a foot key was used. The thresholds from the three 

r any given subject did not differ significantly in either 

tude or precision. Thus some experimental justification is 


for the frequent assumption that reporting responses of 
rent form vield comparable results. This study is concerned, 


with the influence on visual thresholds of the difficulty of the 
ponse. Data to date suggest that differences in the amount of 
ssure necessary to close manual report keys affect the results. 
10 min. | 


Conditions Underlying the Time and Space Errors. GEORGE 
KREEZER, The Vineland Training School. 

Although the time and space errors have long been familiar topics 
in psycho-physics, comparatively little has been done in the investi- 
gation of their conditions. Psycho-physics has been concerned with 
them primarily as factors to be considered in the calculation of 
limens, rather than as psychological phenomena of interest in them- 
selves. In recent years, however, a number of investigations have 
been made of the time errors from this latter point of view. Kohler, 
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in particular, has pointed out their possible value as indicators of the 
properties of the memory trace, and has proposed a physiological 
theory to account for them. This theory assumes that the time 
errors depend on central physiological processes. The present study, 
which was carried out in the Berlin laboratory, was undertaken to 
test this hypothesis. The method used involved the production of 
space errors; a further investigation was therefore made of them and 
their conditions. Following are some of the inter-related problems 
which were investigated : 

1. The neurological level of the processes upon which the time 
errors depend. 

2. Dependence of the visual space errors upon the visual phe- 
nomenological field. 

3. Individual differences in the space errors. 

4. Dependence of the visual space errors upon the distance apart 
of the stimuli. 

5. Dependence of the stimulus-limen upon the position of the 
stimulus-object in the visual field and the relation of this effect to 
space-errors occurring in successive comparison. 

6. Auditory space errors and their relation to visual space errors. 
[15 min. ] 


MEETING OF THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 


Fripay, SEPTEMBER 8, 2:30 p.m., MANDEL HALL 


ProGRAM: SCIENTIFIC METHODS IN CONSUMER AND MARKET 
RESEARCH 


Water Dit Scott, Chairman 
The Need for More Scientific Studies of Consumer Reactions to 


Products and Advertising. Ler H. Bristor, V.P., Bristol Myers 
Company. 


Advertising Tests on 10,000 Housewives and the Results. S. N. 
Stevens, Northwestern University. 


Discussion. Henry C. Linx, Psychological Corporation. 
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PsyCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION BusINESS MEETING FOLLOWING THE 
ProGRAM Listep ABOVE 


Epwarp L. THornpIkeE, President 


Report on Activities of the Corporation. Paut S. ACHILLEs, Man- 
aging Director. 

Report on Nation-Wide Study of English Usage, sponsored by the 
Corporation. L. J. O'Rourke, Director of the Study. 


PROGRAM: SENSATION AND PERCEPTION 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 9:00 a.m. 
Room 133, Eckuart HAty 


Kart M. DALLENBACH, Chairman 


Factors Causing Variability in Visual Threshold Measurements. 
FrepERICK C. THorNeE, N. Y. Psychiatric Institute, Columbia 
University. 

Effort has been made to control visual peripheral factors such as 
adaptation, accommodation, summation, after-imagery, and converg- 
ence, which have previously been shown to produce variability in 
threshold determinations, while varying systematically an experi- 
mental situation intended to arouse facilitation or distraction pre- 


sumably cerebral. An apparatus was developed for accurately 
varying the duration and intensity of the light. The method of 


limits was modified so that the Observer controlled the moment of 
presentation if not the value of the stimulus, serving to maintain a 
constant mental set, and making possible the determination of 
reliable thresholds in a relatively short interval of time. Simul- 
taneous visual, auditory and shock stimuli produced raised or lowered 
thresholds according to their intensities. Simultaneous mental and 
motor tasks lowered thresholds according to the amount of attention 
required for their performance. [10 min., slides. ] 


Color Discrimination of Relatively Pure Colors in Relation to 
Intensity Differences by Normal and Color-Blind Subjects. 
AtvHi R. Lauer, Iowa State College. 

Colors were produced by a direct reading spectrometer and a 

Brace prism spectrophotometer. Standard intensities of wave bands 
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were equated subjectively by photometric methods. The instruments 
were placed in such a position that the two eyepieces were close 
enough to make the two specimen bands visible simultaneously. The 
intensity of one band could be controlled at will of the experimenter. 

The subjects were asked to make settings of the spectrometer to 
match bands given in the spectrophotometer. Intensity ratios of 
1:1, 1:4, and 1:8 were used. 

Thirty-two color blind subjects known to have serious defects 
were selected from about 60 available. The Holmgren, Ishihara, 
and Nagel test of color vision were given. Each subject made 42 
matchings which were rechecked. 

Six of thirty-two subjects confused reds with greens. Wave 
lengths of from 4959-5482 Angstrom units were confused with reds 
of from 6067-6860 Angstrom units. Bands below 4950 A and 


green. Reds of 


y 
~ 
> 

») 


between 5100 and 5150 were never confused in the 
from 6200 to 6250 A were not confused. Out of 1344 observations 
about 3.4 per cent were incorrectly matched in hue. 

Comparison of matching accuracy with 21 normal subjects 
showed only slight differences. Color-blind and normal tend to over- 
estimate the wave length of reds and underestimate that of greens 
when intensities are not equated. Bands confused have a ratio of 
1.25 which is identical with complementary colors reported by Helm- 
holtz. There is slight evidence that color-blind persons discriminate 
colors by intensity alone. Wide individual differences in location of 
the confusing bands raises a question as to the validity of the three- 
component theory of color vision. [15 min.] 
tidetic Phenomena in Negro School Children. Max MEENEs, 

Howard University. 

With the aid of Mr. Dudley W. Gill, 100 negro school children 
were tested and 34 found to be eidetics. Eidetic phenomena occurred 
more frequently in girls than in boys and less frequently in the 
darker skinned negroes. 

Ten of the best of these eidetic subjects were then studied in 
order to learn something of the phenomenological characteristics of 
the eidetic phenomenon. Most of these subjects succeeded in 
synthesizing a figure consisting of two parts, one of which formed 
an eidetic image which was projected upon a background containing 
the other. There was no phenomenological difference between the 
eidetic and non-eidetic part of the figure in the synthesis. Eidetic 
subjects also succeeded in obtaining an eidetic image of retinal 
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3 rivalry, though the phenomenon was new to them, which behaved 
y like the regular rivalry phenomenon. With uniocular stimulation of 


eidetic subjects, an eidetic image was aroused in the unstimulated eye. 
The so-called eidetic image seems to have very little relation to 
imagery; it is much more concrete, objectified and distinct in outline 
than an image. It seems preferable to use the term eidetic phe- 
nomenon or eidetic response rather than eidetic image. That the 
eidetic phenomenon is largely peripheral is indicated by the ability 
of eidetic subjects to obtain an eidetic retinal rivalry response and 
the failure of ten non-eidetic controls to obtain such a response. 
[15 min. ] 


A Study of a Neglected Portion of the Field of Learning—The 
Development of Sensory Organization. Rosert Leeper, Uni- 


versity of Arkansas. 


port describes an experiment illustrating the principle that 
sensory organization and learning are strongly interrelated. The 
experiment employed several ambiguous drawings which were pre- 


rent groups under various conditions of set, prelim- 
erceptual preparation, etc. The sensory organization of such 


11 . 1 7 


pendent of verbally induced 


rial was found to be highly ind 
but to be determined quite definitely by past sensory organiza- 
achieved with the same or similar drawings, even after an 


val of several weeks. [10 min., slides. ] 


Facilitating Effect of Strong General Illumination upon the 
‘rimination of Pitch and Intensity Differences. Grorce W. 

HARTMANN, Pennsylvania State College. 

['wenty subjects were tested with the Seashore pitch and intensity 

records in a room lighted by a total of 510 watts and again in the 

same room darkened save for a 10-watt flashlight above the score 


‘ r 


sheet. The order of the tests with the accompanying conditions 


E were: First night—pitch (dark), pitch (light), intensity (dark), 
E intensity (light); second night—intensity (light), intensity (dark), 


pitch (light), pitch (dark). Comparison of the two series revealed 
a slight but consistent advantage of the “light” over the “dark” 
readings, the pitch mean in darkness being 76.72 (AD=7.81) and in 
light 78.55 (AD—6.88), while the intensity mean in darkness was 
85.00 (AD=6.67) and in light 87.88 (AD=4.81). The same 
measures were repeated with a different group of twenty subjects, 
but this time instead of keeping the room light or dark for a con- 
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tinuous sitting, a 100-watt bulb dangling directly before the subject’s 
eyes was flashed on and off with each succeeding tonal couplet; 
consequently, half the judgments within any series were light judg- 
ments and the other half dark. With this alternate procedure the 
mean of the pitch group under dark conditions was 87 per cent and 
under light 89.5 per cent ; the mean of the intensity series under dark 
conditions was 76.5 per cent and under light 85.5 per cent. In 
either experiment the facilitating effect was greater with intensity 
than with pitch, and in both cases a brilliantly lighted background 
lowered the variability of the auditory responses. The tentative 
character of these results needs emphasis, but the outcome is defi- 
nitely in accord with earlier work of Urbantschitsch, Hornbostel, 
Werner, Kravkov, Schiller, and the writer in pointing to the exist- 
ence of intersensory functional relations. [15 min.] 


An Experimental Study of Speech Perception. Tuomas H. 

Howe Ls, University of Colorado. 

It is commonly taken for granted that a test of auditory acuity 
or sensitivity is also a test of ability to hear spoken words. It is 
obvious, however, that the difficulty which ordinarily arises in 
distinguishing words spoken loudly but imperfectly, or amid a 
confusion of other sounds, is not due to insensitive ears, but to 
imperception. 

A test, consisting of standard speech-stimuli of varying difficulty, 
was produced by dictating common words and recording them, along 
with different conflicting sounds, on phonograph records. The 
records were played loudly before one hundred subjects. The num- 
ber of words understood constituted the score. The reliability of 
measurement was .92. Outstanding cases of imperception were dis- 
covered. Relationships with several other tests were determined. 
The most significant finding was that there was a negligible correla- 
tion between speech-perception scores and scores on two reliable 
tests of auditory acuity. [10 min.] 


The Neural Basis of Cutaneous Sensitivity. Lyte H. Lanier, 

Vanderbilt University. 

The classic experiment of Head on the effects of nerve-division 
on cutaneous sensation was repeated, with three subjects and under 
uniform conditions. This paper considers the general implications 
of the principal results, in relation to current conceptions concerning 
the neural mechanisms underlying cutaneous sensation. 

Conceptions of the neurological basis of cutaneous sensitivity may 
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be grouped into three classes: (1) theories like von Frey’s, which 
postulate four cutaneous qualities and four corresponding sensori- 
neural mechanisms; (2) Head’s theory, based upon an assumed 
evolutionary development of different functional levels, which in the 
individual can be dissociated under appropriate conditions (denerva- 
tion and regeneration) ; (3) theories based upon studies of electrical 
phenomena in nerves, which relate the differential aspects of cuta- 
neous response to variations in certain aspects of nerve impulses 
rather than to different anatomical structures (e.g., Nafe’s theory). 
The results of the experiment support a modified theory of four 
types of sensori-neural mechanisms, corresponding to the traditional 
cutaneous “ qualities.’”” The relations are more complex, however, 
than the usual form that such an hypothesis implies. Peripheral 
differentiation provides a basis for discriminative responses, but the 
latter are conditioned quite importantly by central factors, as 
observations of the sensitivity of a skin area deprived of accessory 
innervation clearly shows. A tentative theory of the neural mech- 
anisms underlying cutaneous sensation is formulated, based upon 
relevant results from the present study and from preceding investi- 
gations in psychology, neurology and physiology. [15 min.] 


Stimulus-Duration and Cutaneous Sensations of Warmth. F Loren 

Heiser, Yale University. 

Warmth stimulation, at 39° C. and 2 grm. pressure, was given 
at 1,470 points on the foreheads of two trained observers. Each 
point was stimulated twice with each of four stimulus durations, ™/, 
1, 2, and 4 sec. If, according to current theory, the sensation of 
warmth is caused by a certain increase in the temperature of the 
responding sense-organs, it would seem that warm sensations should 
increase with stimulus-duration because of the greater time allowed 
for conduction of heat from stimulus to sense-organ. The results 
of the present experiment, however, showed no significant differences 
between the numbers of warmth-sensations elicited at the different 
stimulus-durations. Furthermore, these results are not in accord 
with those of two previous experiments in which the number of warm 
sensations elicited within an area varied directly with the stimulus- 
temperature and the stimulus-pressure. [10 min.] 


The Sensitivity of the Finger-Tip to Vibrations at Various Frequency 
Levels. Rosert H. Gautt, Northwestern University. 
Several attempts have been made to determine the highest fre- 
quency of vibration that can be detected when the finger or other 
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part of the cutaneous area is in contact with a vibrating body. Until 
now the figures have ranged from 1,550 to 2,700 d.v. per sec. In 
our laboratory, eleven of twenty subjects have been able to detect a 
vibration when the rate was as high as 8,192 d.v. per sec. The 
majority of the subjects were hearing; the remainder were deaf. 
The possibility that they might receive even sublimal auditory 
stimuli, either through the air or otherwise, was adequately controlled 
by a method already described and soon to be published. The finding, 
in our judgment, affords ample evidence that the figures representing 
the uppermost threshold of sensitivity for vibrations are a function 
of the instrument that was used and not of the sensing organ. 

Tests were made at each of eight frequency levels. The vibrat- 
ing body was the diaphragm of the new Gault-Teletactor. The 
activating current was supplied by a 2A W.E. audiometer and a 
7A amplifier to which additional stages were added for the upper 
frequencies. 

The apparatus made it possible for us to compute the sensitivity 
of touch in decibels compared with that of the normal ear on the 
basis of Fletcher’s curves. It appears that at 64 d.v. per sec. the 
ear is 100 times as sensitive as touch and 500,000 times as sensitive 
at 4,096 d.v. 

An ideal amplifier for the Teletactor would be one whose gain 
is the reverse of the curve for tactual sensitivity. With such ampli- 
fication the deaf observer would perceive ali pitches through touch 
in the same intensity relation as the normal person does through 
hearing. [15 min.] 


ProGRAM: CuHItp PsycHoLocy 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 9:45 a.m. 
MANDEL HALL 


Joun E. Anperson, Chairman 


A Study of Language Development in Bilingual Children in Hawait. 

Maporau E. Situ, University of Hawaii. 

The method used in this study is that previously used in a study 
of language development in monolingual preschool children—the 
analysis of verbatim records of a child’s spontaneous conversation. 
As the languages spoken in Hawaii present a large variety, it has 
been found desirable in the taking of records to secure the aid of 
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different students who spoke not only English but also Japanese, 
Chinese, or a Filipino dialect. 

The data have been analyzed only as to average length of sentence 
and proportion of each language in the sample conversations. Indi- 
cations are that the bilingual child uses a shorter sentence, not only 
in English but also in the combined languages, than does the mono- 
lingual child; and unless the home language is predominantly Eng- 
lish, he may continue to confuse the two languages in the same 
sentence up to school age. [10 min.] 


On the Specificity of Certain Types of Behavior. Paut Han ty 

FurFeEy, Catholic University. 

The method of successive short samples was used to measure 
three types of behavior, talking, laughter, and physical activity, in a 
group of boys living in a children’s home. Each type of behavior 
was measured in three different situations, namely, on the playground, 
in the classroom, and during meals. There was little correlation 
between the amount of a given type of behavior in one situation and 
the same type of behavior in another situation. The average inter- 
correlation between talking in the three situations was 0.14. The 
corresponding figure for laughter was 0.15; and for physical activity 
it was 0.10. When corrected for attenuation these coefficients 
become 0.21, 0.21, and 0.17 respectively. These results suggest that 
there are no such general traits as “ talkativeness ” or “ activeness,” 
but only specific traits like “talkativeness at meals,” or “ activeness 
on the playground.” [10 min.] 


An Objective Method of Recording the Social Behavior of Young 
Children. Ruta W. WaAsHBURN and JosEPHINE R. HILcarp, 
Yale University. 

A Becker time-marker, adjusted over the ear, enabled the experi- 
menters, without looking away from the child under observation, to 
record by check marks the seconds spent in different types of social 
participation. Five degrees of participation were differentiated, 
ranging from passive watching of other individuals to active codp- 
erative enterprise. Records were kept of children, eighteen months 
to five years of age, on the day they made their first contact with a 
Nursery Group, after a small number of contacts, and in groups of 
which they were regular members. The percentage of time spent in 
each type of participation can be accurately determined from the 
records. The clinical value of such records in appraising social 
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maturity and personality differences in social adjustment will be 
discussed. [10 min.] 










Rivalry in Young Children. CLareENce Leusa, Antioch College. 
Thirty-two children at the Antioch College Nursery School were 
observed performing a task, putting pegs in a peg board, first indi- 
vidually and then in pairs. The task was such that the output of 
each child under the alone and the together situations could be 
measured. Both quantitative and descriptive records of rivalry were 
secured. With these children three stages of development were 
observable ; the two year olds, among whom there was little reaction 
to the second child at the same task; the three and four year olds, 
among whom there was a variety of reactions to the other child, 
including rivalry responses in some cases, and a lessened output in 
the together situation; the five year olds, among whom rivalry 
responses were usually the dominant ones in the presence of the 
other child and the output was materially increased. [10 min.] 



























The Physical, Mental, and Social Growth and Development of Three 

Hundred “ Only” Children of Chronological Age Five. Paut 

A. Witty, Northwestern University. 

Three hundred “only” children of chronological age five were 
given the complete physical examination which the Children’s Bureau 
in Kansas City, Missouri, administers yearly to preschool children. 
In addition, developmental histories were obtained, and the Stanford- 
Binet Test was given to each child. Ratings of social adjustment and 
detailed developmental histories were obtained. 

The intelligence and the physical development of “only” chil- 
dren will be compared with the norms for unselected children of the 
same age and sex. The developmental histories will be analyzed and 
deviations for the average ascertained. The ratings of social adjust- 
ment of the “only” children will be studied, and the status of the | 
group will be set forth. [10 min.] 
















An Appraisal of Social Adjusiments of Elementary School Pupils. 
Mattiz Crumpton Harpy, Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund, Chicago. 


The report summarizes certain results from a four-year project 
in which yearly physical and psychological examinations were given 
to 409 elementary school pupils. Data on behavior were collected 
from teachers, parents, and the children by means of interviews, 
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special observations, questionnaires, rating scales, and standardized 
tests. 

An appraisal of the social adjustments has been attempted through 
a survey of the child’s attitude toward his associates and their friend- 
liness toward him. The special results presented here concern the 
individual’s interest in group activities, the general friendliness he 
expresses for his classmates, the recognition given him by his fellows, 
and his social adaptability in school situations. 

Conclusions have been based upon comparisons of the extreme 
deviates and their contrast with the expectancy of the observed popu- 
lation. The general findings were as follows: 

1. The non-social child seemed to meet the exigencies of codp- 
erative living in as adequate a manner as the very social. The latter 
were more popular with their classmates and excelled on tests of 
ithletic ability but differed little from the former in other respects. 

2. The best liked pupils were in better physical condition than 
heir classmates and were as a group in “good health.” They 
exceeded the average child in athletic ability and in industrious appli- 
cation to school tasks. In only these traits were they markedly 


+ 


superior to the unpopular pupils from similar socio-economic levels. 


3. When their environments were equally good, the median pupil 
rated by teachers as socially well-adjusted ranked as far above the 
general population as the poorly adjusted did below in intelligence, 
in achievement, in classroom behaviors, and in health status. 

4. The highest correlation coefficients of the second order 
approximated .30, occurring between the variable of social recog- 
nition and (1) industry, (2) attractiveness, and (3) classroom 


behavior. [15 min.] 


fluence of Three Types of Training and Certain Other Factors 

upon the Moral Behavior of Children. VERNON Jones, Clark 

University. 

A group of 320 public-school children of the seventh and eighth 
grades were initially tested for an aggregate of five hours on per- 
formance tests of honest and codperative behavior. The children 
were grouped in eight classes in two different schools. Six of the 
classes were used as an experimental group and given special training 
over a nine-month period, whereas the other two classes were held 
as a control. The experimental group was divided into three sub- 
groups, consisting of one seventh and one eighth grade each, and a 
different method of training was given to each of these sub-groups. 
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The types of training differed primarily in the amount of verbaliza- 
tion employed. The first was a discussion method; the second was a 
first-hand-experiencing method and involved as little talk as pos- 
sible; the third was a combination of the other two. Near the end 
of the training period four specially selected motion-picture films 
were used. At the end of the training period a battery of tests com- 
parable to the initial one was administered. 

Results indicate (1) that the behavior as measured is, as a rule, 
quite specific, the inter-r ranging from —.19 to +.50; (2) that the 
correlation between the Thurstone Personality Schedule and the 
results on the various performance tests is uniformly low, ranging 
from 0 to +.10; (3) that the motion pictures have a very slight 
measurable effect on actual behavior in the situations covered by the 
performance tests; (4) that cultural background and intelligence are 
related in an intricate manner with moral behavior; (5) that certain 
specific effects seem to attend the training given, but any general 
conclusions concerning the transfer value of the different degrees of 
verbalization would be precarious. [15 min. ] 


The Réle of Parents in the Development of Emotional Instability. 

Ross STAGNER, University of Wisconsin. 

Psychoanalytic and other theories regarding the development of 
personality have been prone to emphasize the role of the parents. 
In the present study an attempt has been made to check these theories 
with groups of relatively normal subjects. 

A combination statistical, clinical and genetic approach has been 
used. Emotionally unstable subjects were chosen from a group of 
250 freshman men in the University of Wisconsin by two question- 
naire tests of emotional stability. Each had one or more personal 
interviews with the author, and also furnished certain historical data 
in the form of a biography. Attitudes toward the parents were 
measured by graphic rating scales and by opinion scales constructed 
according to the technique of Dr. Thurstone. A contrasted emo- 
tionally stable group received the same treatment. 

Although the differences found are small, it is indicated that 
emotionally unstable young men have decidedly less favorable atti- 
tudes toward their fathers, and slightly more favorable attitudes 
toward their mothers, than the controls. 

From the biographical data the following factors favor emotional 
instability: not having a happy home life, being much influenced by 
some person other than the parents, having an emotional father who 
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did not resort to physical punishment, having a mother younger than 
twenty-four or over thirty (at subject’s birth) who nagged or 
scolded and who did not spoil the subject, having conflicts with his 
mother and being victorious in these conflicts 

These data are generally harmonious with the psychoanalytic 
viewpoint, but there are numerous points open to controversy. Some 
of these are discussed. The questions of inheritance of personality 
raits and of the influence of personality type upon the report 
obtained, are especially important. [15 min.] 


PrRoGRAM: MEMORY 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 10:30 a.m. 
126 EpucATION BUILDING 


WaLTerR R. Mixes, Chairman 


Paradoxical Forgetting or Learning Without Overt Practice. 
Horace B. EnGiisu, E. L. WELBorn, and C. D. KILiian, Ohio 
State University. 

Techniques for the measurement of recognition-retention have 
been devised whereby it is possible to obtain, apparently at will, either 
(a) forgetting of the familiar Ebbinghaus variety, or (b) a progres- 
sive increase in recognition scores over a two-month interval during 
which there has been no study or practice. Report is made of 8 
series of experiments with over 1,500 college students, in all cases 
using meaningful prose. The phenomenon of negative forgetting 
or continued improvement without intervening practice shows, in 
these experiments, little relation to their degree of mastery of the 
subject matter learned. It ts not affected by the number or the 
spacing of the practice periods, whereas when we measure the same 
subjects and the same materials by the contrasted technique the 
forgetting curve is thus affected. It is not due to transfer in any 
ordinary sense. 

The phenomenon seems clearly a function of the way the learners 
react to the task of recognition after the ostensible learning period 
is over. In discussion, chief emphasis is placed upon the inapplica- 
bility of current, merely empirical formulations of learning derived 
from work with nonsense syllables to the learning of meaningful 
material. Pending the derivation of basic principles which may be 
properly called laws, such learning as occurs in everyday life needs 
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direct and varied study. Such an approach is not only of practical 
value but may carry far-reaching theoretical implications for pure 
theory. One such implication is briefly outlined. [15 min., slides. ] 


The Recall of Finished and Unfinished Tasks as Affected by the 
Purpose With Which They Were Performed. Saut Rosen- 
zweEIG, Harvard University. 

In a previous experiment on forty children, it was found that one 
group tended to recall finished (successful) tasks more often than 
unfinished (unsuccessful) ones, while another group did the oppo- 
site. Ratings for the trait of pride assigned by the children’s 
teachers were, on the average, higher for the former than for the 
latter group. 

The present experiment was designed to verify these results. In 
it an attempt was made to control the external experimental situation 
so as to reproduce with two groups of thirty adults each the con- 
ditions which had obtained with the children by virtue of the differ- 
ences in their personalities. Each subject was given a series of 
jig-saw picture-puzzles to solve and was by arrangement permitted 
to finish exactly half of them. To the individuals in one of the two 
groups the tasks were presented as an intelligence test and in this 
case there was a tendency for the finished puzzles to be recalled more 
often than the unfinished ones. To the subjects in the other group, 
the tasks were presented in an informal spirit (for the avowed pur- 
pose of helping the experimenter classify the puzzles) and here there 
was a tendency for the unfinished puzzles to be recalled more often 
than the finished ones. 

Che difference in memory between the two groups may have been 
due either to a difference in the degree of pride or to a difference in 
the degree of excitement (or both) evoked by the experimental con- 
ditions that prevailed during the performance of the tasks. The 
experiment may profitably be compared for purposes of interpre- 
tation with some of the work of Kurt Lewin and with the Freudian 
theory of repression. [15 min.} 


The Temporal Course of Inhibition from Interpolated Learning. 

Joun A. McGeocnu, University of Missouri. 

The experiments reported have sought to determine the amounts 
of retroactive inhibition after intervals of 20 min., 1 hr., 24, 48, and 
144 hrs. Lists of 10 adjectives, exposed on an electrically driven 
drum, were learned by the anticipation method to three perfect repe- 
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titions and were relearned after the appropriate interval. Sixty 
subjects, working under the rest condition at each interval, did no 
interpolated learning. Forty subjects, serving under the work con- 
dition, were given 10 presentations of an interpolated list imme- 
diately following the mastery of the original list. Aside from this 
interpolation the conditions were uniform for the two groups. All 
subjects were given initial practice and, during the experiment, 
practice, lists, and intervals were arranged in a counterbalanced 
order. Degrees of original and of interpolated learning are virtually 
constant at the different intervals and the results may be ascribed to 
other factors than degree of learning. 

The different measurements give results which fluctuate some- 
what, but the only statistically acceptable conclusion is that degree of 
inhibition is relatively constant over the range of intervals used. 
This is supported by a check experiment and by another in which 
interpolation immediately precedes relearning. This result cannot 
be adequately interpreted in terms of the perseveration theory of 
retroaction. The usual statements of the transfer theory leave 
unspecified both the temporal locus and the character of the assumed 
transfer. The present result, however, can be most reasonably inter- 
preted on the assumption that the temporal locus of the negative 
transfer is during recall and relearning rather than during the inter- 
polated learning or the intervening time. They raise other questions 
concerning the character of transfer and set a number of experi- 
mental problems which are crucial to an intepretation of the phe 
nomena of retroactive inhibition. [15 min.] 


Retroactive Inhibition and Recognition Memory. Frep McKINNEY, 

University of Missouri. 

Koffka has used the negative results of Heine’s experiment on 
recognition memory and retroactive inhibition as evidence that recog- 
nition memory cannot be explained in terms of association and as 
criticism against association theory. This study aims to gather data 
on this problem. 

Three experiments were performed, one using nonsense syllables 
on twenty-six subjects, one using ads. on fifty subjects and another 
on advertisements using an altered form of the same technique on 
fifty-two subjects. The typical retroactive inhibition set-up was 
used. The subjects observed each ad, or nonsense syllable card for 
three seconds and later identified them among a larger group. The 
same type of material was used as interpolation as was observed 
originally in each case. 
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The results show a small but consistent amount of retroactive 
inhibition in the case of both the nonsense syllables and the 
advertisements. [10 min.] 


Increase in Retention with Lapse of Time. Lewis B. Warp, Yale 

University. 

An investigation of retention of partially learned material after 
periods of 20 minutes and less was made on 14 adult subjects. The 
scores for 13 of these showed the striking phenomenon of an increase 
in retention prior to the well-known drop in retention shown in 
classical studies of forgetting. 

Standard 12-unit lists of nonsense syllables were learned to a 


criterion of seven correct anticipations out of twelve. Intervals of 
4, 2, 5, 10, and 20 minutes were chosen for investigation. The 


order of intervals tested for retention was counterbalanced for prac- 


tice effects for each subject. 

It was found that the curve of average retention score rose from 
immediate recall to a maximum of 2 minutes, falling off rapidly after 
5 minutes until at 20 minutes forgetting had definitely set in. [10 
min., slides. 


Some New Data on the Nature and Function of Remote Associations. 

WitiraM M. Leptey, Pennsylvania State College. 

The experiment reported offers evidence interpreted as support- 
ing the author’s hypothesis (Psychol. Rev., May, 1932) assuming 
that remote associations have the nature of delayed conditioned 
reflexes, which are inhibited during learning and which spontaneously 
recover after an interval of forgetting. 

Using modifications of the Ebbinghaus techniques, two curves 
were concurrently established, a curve of forgetting and a curve of 
the functional strength of remote associations. Tests were made for 
forgetting intervals varying from ten minutes to six days. 

Considering the two resulting graphs together, the points of 
stronger function coincide with the negatively accelerated phases of 
the forgetting curve. In the light of the hypothesis here examined, 
this coincidence suggests that the spontaneous recovery of remote 
associations supports retention. On the basis of this induction cer- 
tain other phenomena of serial learning are explained. [10 min.] 
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Whole-Part Learning. Etta M. HANAwatt, Milwaukee-Downer 

College. 

This experiment tests the relative effectiveness of whole and part 
methods in trial and error learning by trained human subjects, com- 
paring the results with similar learning by trained animal subjects. 
The maze patterns and general procedure are alike for both (Comp. 
Psychol. Monog., Vol. 7, No.5). The apparatus is designed to make 
the problem as nearly as possible identical for the two types of sub- 
jects. For humans, the whole method, compared in turn with each 
of four different part methods, proves superior in every case and the 
part methods follow in this order: pure part, direct repetitive part, 
reversed repetitive part, and progressive part. Important factors 
causing waste in part learning are believed to be breaking up the 
unity of total pattern, increasing the number of separate learning 
acts, and confusing subjects by requiring practice in directions dif- 
ferent from the one in which learning must ultimately function. 
[10 min. ] 


TRIP TO MOOSEHEART 


The Board of Governors of Mooseheart, Superintendent E. N. 
Roselle, and Director Martin L. Reymert of the Mooseheart Labora- 
tory for Child Research, cordially invited the members of the Ameri- 
an Psychological Association to visit Mooseheart, the City of 
Childhood, and inspect its Laboratory on Saturday, September 9th. 

The Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research presented a pro- 
gram consisting of the following ten-minute papers : 

Enuresis, a Longitudinal Study of a Psychophysiological and Social Problem. 

Martin L. Reymert, Director. 

The Réle of Age and Time Differences on the Transfer of Response. HARowp 

GULLIKSEN, Research Associate in Psychology. 

Relation of Gastric Motility to Appetite in Children. Dorotny GULLIKSEN, 

Research Associate in Physiology. 

A Study of the Development of Visual Perception. Lupwic Karpos, Research 

Associate in Psychology. 

A Practical Method for Calculating the Significance of a Difference for a 

Group of Varying Ages. L. A. Meyer, Research Assistant in Psychology. 
Relation of Auditory Perception to Speech Defects. James A. CARRELL, 

Research Assistant in Psychology. 

Analysis of Annual Test Results in the Mooseheart Baby Village. Myra 
Kvuenzet, Clinical Psychologist. 
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Case Studies of Gifted Children in a Uniform Environment. Tempce BuR.ine, 
Psychiatrist. 





Comparison of Problem and Non-Problem Children. CHartottE HAyEs, 
Research Assistant in Psychology. 






Estimation of Cardiac Area. Paut C. Hopces, University of Chicago. 






The Testing Program for the National Committee on Unitary Traits in 













Intelligence. Zens L. Smiru, University of Chicago. 








PROGRAM: ANIMAL PsyCHOLOGY 








Monpay, SEPTEMBER 11, 9:00 a.m. 







MANDEL HALL 


Rospert M. YERKES, Chairman 



















The Normal Sensory Control of the Perfected Maze Habit of the ; 

Albino Rat. Barry Casper, Clark University. 

The investigation covered by this report was designed to test the 
possibility that the normal sensory control of the perfected double 
alternation spatial maze habit is multiple, and that in the absence of 
any single sense modality, dependence upon the modalities which 
remain will mask the extent to which this single modality is normally 
utilized. 

After normal animals had learned a 9-unit maze, various extero- 
ceptive modalities, singly and in combination, were eliminated, and 
the animals then were tested upon the maze. From those animals 
who relearned, additional modalities were eliminated, and the animals 
were again tested. The following general results were obtained: 
(1) The elimination of vision, olfaction, or audition, individually, 
did not result in a disturbance of maze performance. (2) The 
simultaneous elimination of vision and olfaction, by means of opera- 
tions upon the animal, and the elimination of a// constant exterocep- 
tive stimulation by means of the manipulation of the animal’s 
environment, resulted in a marked disturbance, most of these animals 
losing the habit completely. (3) The elimination of vision from 
anosmic animals, and the elimination of olfaction from blind animals, 
resulted in a marked disturbance. (4) The elimination of audition 
from blind-anosmic animals did not result in a disturbance. 

These results lead to the conclusion that the normal sensory con- 
trol of the perfected double alternation spatial maze habit is multiple. 
Most animals utilize both vision and olfaction, and do not utilize audi- 
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tion or proprioception. Animals are not disturbed by the elimination 
of vision alone, or of olfaction alone, because they then utilize olfac- 
tion or vision, respectively. The absence of an effect following the 
elimination of a single modality is not satisfactory evidence that this 
modality is not utilized when it is available. [15 min.] 


The Function of Electric Shock in the Visual Discrimination Habit. 

KarL F. MuENZzINGER, University of Colorado. 

Three groups of white rats, twenty-five in each group, were 
trained by the usual means of hunger-food tension to go through the 
lighted alley in a T-shaped discrimination box. The first group was 
shocked in the right alley; the second in the wrong alley; the third 
received no shock at all. The second group learned fastest and with 
the least number of errors; the first group was only slightly inferior 
to the second; the third group was very much poorer in both respects 
than the first two. This indicates that a moderate electric shock 

‘companying the correct response in the black-white discrimination 

bit has about the same accelerating effect upon learning as shock 
xccompanying the wrong response. It is therefore maintained that 
the chief function of electric shock in such a situation is that of 
making the animal more sensitive to the significant cues rather than 
that of facilitating the elimination of a certain response. The results 
may also be interpreted as a contradiction of the Law of Effect, but 
only as far as unpleasant consequences are concerned. [15 min.] 
Weight Discrimination in Rats. Donatp K. Apbams, Duke 

University. 

The technique used to such excellent effect by Kliiver on monkeys 
has been applied to hooded rats. The animals learn to pull in the 
heavier of two boxes weighing 25 and 75 grams at a distance of 
120 cm. by means of pieces of sash cord 3 mm. thick. In spite of 
the fact that these conditions compel successive comparison and in 
other ways favor absolute discrimination, evidence of transposition 
was obtained in several ways when the animals were given a choice 
between weights of 75 and 225 grams. Attempts to determine the 
difference threshold yielded further indications of the nature of the 
discrimination process. It is urged that the study of weight dis- 
crimination in animals is peculiarly adapted to display stages in the 
development of discrimination. [10 min.] 
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Concurrent Antagonistic Visual Discrimination Habits in Chim- 
panzee. Henry W. Nissen, Yale University. 

Using the pulling-in technique (Kliiver), two young chimpanzees 
were trained in four visual discrimination habits, established succes- 
sively and cumulatively, so that finally they could be exercised in 
random order. The stimuli were two large and two small squares, 
one of each size black, the others white. Designating these by the 
symbols, B, b, W, w, the combinations presented were as follows: 
W vs. B; b vs. w; B vs. b; w vs. W. Each stimulus, therefore, is 
once positive, once negative. In going from the first habit to the 
second one, or from the third to the fourth, the animals attempted 
to respond relationally; the stimulus pairs were “ equivalent.” In 
the transition from the second to third combinations response was to 
“ absolute’ cues. Mastery depended on the sagacity (Hollingworth) . 
of the animals in reacting to each stimulus in the light of its context. 
[10 min., slides. ] 


Visual Acuity and Its Relation to Brightness in Chimpanzee and 
Man. KENNETH W. Spence, Yale University. 


Visual acuity was determined under similar experimental con- 


ditions in two chimpanzees, one five-year old human child and two 
human adult subjects. The chimpanzees were trained in a discrim- 
ination apparatus to choose a food-box associated with a circular 
stimulus field containing black and white striae in preference to a 
food-box associated with a clear circular stimulus field of the same 
average brightness. The human adults indicated the positive stimu- 
lus by verbal means while the five-year-old child responded in a 
manner similar to the chimpanzees. 

The striae, appearing in the right and left stimulus fields in 
random order, could be varied in width from invisibility to easy 
visibility by insensible gradations. Visual acuity was determined by 
ascertaining the smallest width of striae that could be discriminated 
successfully 75 per cent of the time. These threshold determina- 
tions were made at two distances of the test objects from the eye, 
75 cm. and 120 cm., and at several brightnesses ranging from 0.00138 
to 28.25 millilamberts. 

The results of this study indicate that the chimpanzee has about 
the same order of visual acuity as that of man. The acuity of one of 
the chimpanzees was about the same as that of the human adults and 
definitely better than that of the five-year-old child. The second 
chimpanzee had the poorest visual acuity for al! determinations. 
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The results with this animal were influenced by physiological condi- 
tions associated with approaching adolescence. Within the range of 
brightness values employed it was found both in human and chim- 
panzee subjects that visual acuity varied directly as the logarithm 
of the brightness of the test objects. [15 min.] 


Auditory Effects of X-Rays in Dogs. Epwarp GirpEN and ELMER 

Cutter, University of Illinois. 

Dogs were “conditioned” to respond to a 1,000-cycle tone by 
lifting the right forepaw. The auditory thresholds were determined 
regularly before and after X-raying. The entire auditory tracts 
were irradiated with X-rays generated at 90,000 volts, 5 milliamperes 
(target distance 25 centimeters). 

An initial rise in acuity, 5 decibels, resulted in all five animals 
studied. This is a transient effect lasting from three to six weeks. 
Confirmatory data are being secured, as control animals were used 
in only the last two cases. Cumulated doses of 4,400 and 11,000 “r”’ 
units respectively in two animals resulted in no auditory impairment. 
Effects of X-rays generated at 20,000 volts are also being studied at 
present. [10 min.] 


The Development of Reflexogenous Zones in the Fetal Guinea-Pig. 

LEONARD CARMICHAEL, Brown University. 

The paper presents the results of an experimental study of the 
development of reflexogenous zones in the fetal guinea-pig. The 
technique of the experiment is given. The results of the experiment 
are presented, showing the relationship between the receptor zones 
studied and the age of the fetus, manner of stimulation, and other 
variables. Especial attention is given to the localizing behavior of 
the fetus. A tentative suggestion is made concerning the significance 
of the results for theories of localization and space perception. 

Gratitude is expressed to the National Research Council for 
making possible the purchase of the films used, and to J. D. Coronios 
for his cooperation in the experiment. [10 min., slides. ] 
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ProGRAM: MENTAL TESTS 


Monpbay, SEPTEMBER 11, 9:45 a.m. 
Room 126, EpucaTIon BUILDING 


FLORENCE L. GoopENoUGH, Chairman 


The Influence of Distractions on Mental Test Performance. 

ANDREW W. Brown, Institute for Juvenile Research. 

This experiment was carried out in the process of examining 
guides and policemen for the Century of Progress Exposition. As 
a part of the examination the men were subjected to a series of objec- 
tive tests, taking about one and one-half hours actual working time. 
Two forms of the Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability, 
Higher Examination, were included in the series. One was given 
at the beginning and the other at the end of the series. One of them 
was given in the usual manner, the other was given under presumably 
distracting conditions. As the two forms of the test are comparable 
the influence of the distraction could be determined. 

Twelve groups of men with approximately 200 in each group 
were examined so there was ample opportunity to vary the 
experiment. 

The distractions were given through a microphone and could be 
so amplified as to be very annoying even to one who was not attempt- 
ing to do mental work at the same time. 

Two types of distractions were used. Some of the groups were 


given only sensory distractions, i.c., loud noises and meaningless 


sounds were presented. Other groups were given ideational distrac- 
tions, i.e., meaningful material. 

An attempt was made to determine how much of ideational 
material which was given as distractions could be recalled; first, 
under the conditions that the group was told they would be expected 
to recall (i.e., with set) and second, if they were not aware that they 
would be expected to recall (without set). 

Tentative results seem to indicate that under the condition of the 
examination neither severe sensory distraction nor ideational distrac- 
tion influence markedly test performance. 

Mr. Verne W. Lyon and Mr. Seymour Stein collaborated in this 


work. [15 min.] 
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The Effect of Practice on Individual Differences, Measured on an 

Equal Unit Scale. ANNE Awnastasti, Columbia University. 

One thousand college students were given the following tests: 
Cancellation, Hidden Words, Symbol-digit, and Nonsense Vocabu- 
lary. None of the tests yielded distributions which deviated signifi- 
cantly from the normal, as shown by the method of moments. The 
reliability coefficients ranged from .77 to .91. Each distribution of 
scores was then scaled in o units. All the subjects in the original 
group whose scores on any one test fell below Q, of the entire distri- 
bution were given a series of twenty practice trials, with different 
forms of that test. The scores made in the practice series will be 
converted into o scale units obtained from the original group. The 
variability of these derived scores in each trial will be computed and 
compared with the amount of improvement in that trial. The changes 
in reliability coefficient of each test from trial to trial will also be 
investigated. [10 min.] 


Retests After a Ten-Year Period. Irvinc Lorce, Columbia 

University. 

In November, 1922, 826 individuals in the graduating classes of 
various elementary public schools in New York City were given tests 
purporting to measure ability with ideas, mechanical things, and 
clerical items and procedures. In 1932, after a lapse of ten years, 
97 of these individuals submitted to a reéxamination with the various 
tests that they were given in 1922. The correlations over a ten-year 
period are as follows: 


For ability with ideas (‘The 1.E.R. Arithmetic plus the 


Thorndike-McCall Reading Test)............... .64 
For ability with things (The Stenquist Assembly Test) .62 
For ability with clerical items and procedures (I.E.R. 

co es eee eee 47 


In addition, correlations were obtained between heights in 1922 
and 1932 and between the weights in 1922 and 1932. The correlation 
for heights over a ten-year period is .47; and that for weights, .65. 

These correlations indicate that a person’s relative position is 
maintained. A large number of other factors, however, are operat- 
ing upon the individual to affect the score after ten years. [15 min.] 


The Relation of Age Interval to the Degree of Resemblance of 
Siblings in Intelligence. F. H. Fincu, University of Minnesota. 
The problem of this investigation is to determine whether the 

degree of resemblance in intelligence in pairs of children born to the 
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same parents is related to the interval of time separating the birth of 
the children. It seems reasonable to assume that there are, on the 
average, greater differences in home conditions and experiences in 
general of siblings separated in age by several years than of siblings 
separated by shorter intervals. The question here considered is 
whether such differences in surroundings affect the degree of 
resemblance of siblings to an extent that will be reflected in test 
results. 

Data consist of intelligence test records for 1,023 pairs of native- 
born white siblings from 614 families drawn from three socio- 
economic strata, and including an inferior, an average, and a superior 
group from the standpoint of intelligence. The two members of 
each pair were in all cases tested with the same test and under similar 
conditions. In the one group where age at test ranged widely, the 
test used has been shown to give an I.Q. uncorrelated with C.A. 

For each group of data the correlation between age interval and 
[.Q. difference has been found to approximate zero. The mean I.Q. 
difference in pairs far apart is not significantly greater than for those 
near together in age. 

The degree of resemblance among the two groups where selective 
influences have been of least importance is expressed by a correla- 
tion of .49, which parallels closely results obtained in previous 
investigations. 

There was observed a slight superiority of younger over older 
siblings in certain of the data. In the data most nearly free from 
known selective influences no such difference exists. [15 min.] 


Correlations among Measures of Mental Ability, Physical Health, 
and Social Economic Status. J. B. MALLER, Columbia University. 


1 
i 


ie study is based on records of intelligence, achievement, and 


a 

A 
physical conditions of pupils in the New York City schools. For 
each of the 600 elementary schools the following measures were 
available; scores on tests of intelligence and achievement, rate of 
progress and attendance, and the records of physical examinations 
showing the rates of visual, auditory, oral, and nutritional defects. 

For the neighborhoods where the respective schools are located, 
the following data were secured: economic status based on occupa- 
tions and average family expenditures, birth rate, death rate, infant 
mortality, rate of juvenile delinquency, and incidence of disease. 

The variability of each of the measures and their intercorrelations 
were obtained. The table of intercorrelations was subjected to an 
analysis of factors. 
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The tetrad difference criterion was satisfied when the measures 
were “ pooled ”’ into the following composite batteries which seem to 
have one factor common to them: (1) Intellect, including scores on 
tests of intelligence, achievement and rate of school progress. 
(2) Health, including the inverted rates of physical defects, disease, 
and mortality. (3) Character, including the inverted rate of juvenile 
court arraignment, delinquency, and truancy. (4) Economic status, 
including occupational level, home value and rental. 

Some of the distributions and correlations will be presented on 
lantern slides. [15 min., slides. ] 


The Measurement and Analysis of Extent of Vocabulary. RoBeErt 
H. SEASHORE, University of Oregon. 


Previous estimates of the size of the English language and of 
individual vocabularies of the same have varied enormously on 
account of failure to define the unit of measurement, the word. This 
study clears up a major portion of the difficulties by showing that 
the variations have been due largely to failure to distinguish 
(1) spoken, written, and recognition vocabularies; (2) “root” vs. 
derivative words (which occur in the proportion of 1 to 3.4); 

commonest vs. multiple usages of words, some words having 
over a hundred special meanings defined; (4) inclusion of “ special ” 
terms such as proper nouns, technical, foreign, obsolete, provincial, 
etc., terms, and (5) differences associated with various criteria of 
knowledge. 

The method of sampling word lists from the dictionaries gave 


very stable proportions of each type of words. The main experi 


mental work consisted of the construction of a measure of extent of 
non-technical English vocabulary, using the four choice recognition 
type of test and the commonest meaning as correct. Subsidiary 
experiments showed that this measure was also a good index of 
knowledge of derivatives and “special” words. Likewise, the 
results of using different criteria such as marking by degrees of 
knowledge, use in a sentence, or giving antonyms or synonyms 
showed fairly high inter-correlations and the estimate of average 
total vocabulary varied less than 7 per cent. The average vocabulary 
of sophomore and junior college students was found to be approxi- 
mately 15,000 non-technical English “root” words, plus 52,000 
derivatives of roots and about 3,000 “special” terms. In addition, 
it would be necessary to add vocabularies of foreign languages, and 
technical terms from special courses such as the sciences. The rdle 
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of general and special vocabularies in relation to success in various 
special courses is also considered. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge the assistance of Ida Annen 
and Earl Pemberton. [15 min. | 


The Effect of Knowledge of Grades on the Subsequent Achievement 
of College Students. Paut J. Fay, DePauw University. 

A psychology class of 196 students was divided into two groups, 
equated on the basis of intelligence and scores on an initial psychology 
test. Those in the experimental group were given their monthly 
grades in terms of letters and decile ranks. Those in the control 


‘ 


group were given no grades except “ satisfactory,” “ unsatisfactory,” 


and “ failing.” The subsequent achievements of the two groups 


—— 


were compared in various ways. Scores on the first test were cor- 
related with final examination scores and intelligence percentiles 
were correlated with gains on the final examination. 

Students who received an “A” at the end of the first month 
achieved much more throughout the semester, if they were told their 





grades, while “ B” students achieved considerably less. Students of 
lower intelligence achieved considerably more in the experimental 
group than in the control group. [10 min. ] 


The Feasibility of Ability Grouping. J. W. Titon, Yale University. 

Critics of ability grouping have pointed out that when a grade is 
sectioned on the basis of a measure of general ability the scores of 
the sections in any one subject still show marked overlapping. They 
infer from this overlapping that little is gained by sectioning. 

It is maintained in this paper that overlapping does not tell the 
whole story; in fact, that it is of less practical importance than the 
comparisons of the gains made by the sections. Data are presented 
which indicate that, in a seventh grade, fourth quartile students, 
sectioned on the basis of mental and educational age, learned 50 per 
cent more history than was learned by first quartile students under 
the same instruction. If such data are typical, ability grouping would 
seem to be feasible. Its desirability is not the concern of this paper. 


[10 min. ] 





The Standard Error of the Difference between End-Score Means of 
Matched Groups. Puitire J. Ruton, Harvard University. 
Lindquist has attempted to show that Wilks’ formula as applied 

to the standard error of a difference between “matched” groups 
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involves more acceptable assumptions than the method evolved by 
‘Student,” set forth by Walker, and defended by Ezekial. The 
contrary is the case. In practical educational and psychological 
work, decisions hinge upon conclusions of statistical significance 
based upon the assumption made by “ Student ” ; namely, that further 
groups be equated to each other as mates, but not necessarily to the 
level of the initial experimental groups. Lindquist’s proposal unduly 
restricts the assumptions of sampling. Less pertinent conclusions 
are adducible under sampling assumptions which hypothecate suc- 
cessive experimental groups matched identically with the initial 
groups. Applications of typical research results in deciding practical 
issues indicate this, as do the implications of Lindquist’s reasoning 
in support of the use of Wilks’ formula. [10 min. | 


PROGRAM: GALVANOMETRIC STUDIES 


MonpDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 10:30 a.m. 


> 


Room 133, EckHart HALL 
A. T. PoFFENBERGER, Chairman 
Electrical Skin Response Methodology: Audiofrequency Measure- 
ents. T. W. Forses, New York Psychiatric Institute, Columbia 

University. 

Before attempting any evaluation of the importance to psychology 

the reported studies in the field of electrical skin response, it is 
desirable to know something of the relationship between alternating 
and direct current measurements. Evidence appears in the previous 
experimentation with alternating current, of the occurrence of the 
“galvanic response” in alternating current measurements, but its 
extent, form and relationship to the direct current response have not 
been studied. We therefore investigated systematically the conditions 
of occurrence of the alternating current response. 

Twin amplifiers, a cathode ray oscillograph and photographic 
recording were used. Results indicate that the alternating current 
response occurs at frequencies 5,000 cycles higher than reported by 
Gildemeister, i.e., approximately 10,000 c.p.s., and that the alternat- 
ing and direct current responses appear concurrently. Theoretical 


implications will be discussed. [10 min., slides. ] 
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The Functional Significance of the Galvanic Skin Reflex and Per- 
spiration on the Backs and Palms of the Hands. CHESTER W. 
Darrow, Institute for Juvenile Research. 


Intermittent alternate records of simultaneous galvanic reactions 
from the palms and backs of the hands show that both areas react to 
stimulation. Microscopic examination demonstrates eruption of 
sweat in both areas. Normally the back is shown to have a higher 
threshold of excitation than the palm. 

It appears that the back of the hand, as Richter has pointed out, 
performs primarily a temperature control function similar to that of 
other non-palmar, non-plantar skin areas. We would suggest fur- 
ther, that differences between the reactions of the palms and backs 
may be genetically explained by the hypothesis that sweating on the 
palms and soles may also perform a function relating to the self- 
preservative, manipulative, and perceptual functions. As demon- 
strated by Katz, sweat secretion on the palmar surfaces maintains 
the pliability and adhesiveness essential to tactual sensitivity and 
firm grip. Sweating on the palms and soles, the four body surfaces 
most concerned in contacting and manipulating the environment, may 
be regarded as one of the many vegetative changes taking place 
when the organism is mobilized for action. In the light of this 
hypothesis the genetic significance of the marked palmar and plantar 
reactions after startling stimuli is obvious. The generally dry palm 
in sleep as contrasted with the moisture frequent on other warm 
body surfaces is functionally accounted for. The association of the 


‘ 


galvanic reaction with the “orectic processes”’ is explained. The 
significance of palmar sweating and low resistance in “ free anxiety” 
will be discussed. Data from a study of psychotic patients done with 
Dr. Alfred Solomon will be presented by way of illustration. [15 


min., slides. | 


A ffective Responses to the Motion-Picture Situation by Means of the 
Galvanic Technique. Curist1AN A. Ruckmick, University of 
lowa. 


For the last four years we have applied the galvanic technique to 
affective situations developed through the motion pictures in the 
laboratory, in the public theater, and in the Psychopathic Hospital. 
The technique involved the analysis of the moving stimulus into 
“ reading-points.” The Wechsler galvanometer was also improved 
so that respiratory and circulatory curves could be added; other 
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modifications were made in the signal system and in the non- 
polarizable electrodes. 

Our aim was to detect variations in the affective responses of 150 
normal individuals ranging from about six years to over fifty years 
of age; to compare the responses of these normal individuals with 
fifty patients in the Psychopathic Hospital; and to note the effect of 
repeated showings of the same motion picture on the temporal course 
of affective responses in fifteen normal individuals. 

The results show that maximal deflections for slap-stick comedy 
were obtained in the group below twelve years; for scenes described 
as romantic in the group near sixteen years of age at which time 
there were also the most extreme deflections. Descriptive comments 
elicited the principle of the “adult discount” which included both 
the cognitive factor of relationship between parts and generalizations 
of various sorts on the situation. The results with psychopathic 
patients gave us clear-cut pictures of motivations which were not 
revealed in the routine diagnosis and the re-showing technique indi- 
cated that emotions of excitement with scenes of conflict rapidly 
declined, whereas amorous emotions were kept at a fairly constant 
level throughout six showings of the same picture. [15 min.] 

The Relation of Startle to Cardiac Reactions. CAarNey LANpIs, 

New York Psychiatric Institute, Columbia University. 

That sudden stimulation gives rise to cardiac irregularities is a 
common subjective experience. Most experiments have shown that 
it is practically impossible to produce recordable cardiac irregularities 
by stimuli of a “ psychological” character. Landis and Slight in 
1925 found that there was a tendency for stimulation occurring at 
certain points in the cardiac cycle to be effective in producing irregu- 
larities while stimuli occurring at other points in the cycle were 
ineffective. This led to the present experiment in which the 
emphasis was directed to this point. Two intervals in each cardiac 
cycle were found in which the heart is relatively refractory and two 
in which it is relatively susceptible to irregularity as shown by the 
electrocardiogram. That is, irregularities are found only when the 
stimulation and the cardiac cycle are properly synchronized. The 
susceptible points are at the beginning of the auricular and of 
ventricular contraction. This indicates that cardiac irregularities 
occur only when “the final common path” is “open,” so that the 
effect of the stimulus may reach this very well protected organ. The 
irregularities are accentuated by the injection of adrenalin. These 
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irregularities are complicated by psychological adaptation, the nature 
of the stimulus and the time necessary for its perception, as well as 
other factors. The experiments have wide implications in the field 
of affective psychology. The time relationship between affective 
stimulation and response is emphasized. The response of the heart 
affords a really clear-cut psychological measure of first importance. 
The seeming physiological disorganization of emotional response can 
now be understood as being related to the time relation of the stimu- 
lation and the openness or refractoriness of the “ pathways ” leading 
to the heart and perhaps to other vital organs. [15 min.] 


Experimental Study of the Motor Theory of Consciousness. Lovuts 

WiLiiaM Max, New York University. 

This is an action-current study employing vacuum-tube amplifi- 
cation in conjunction with the string galvanometer. The recording 
system is microvolt sensitive and approximates the maximum 
theoretical sensitivity for this type of thermionic apparatus. 

Deaf-mutes were used as subjects, “implicit” contractions of 
their arm and hand muscles being recorded. The deaf-mute approach 
has theoretical and experimental advantages; for example, the hands 


‘ 


of the deaf are the seat of both their “ oral ” and written speech, and 
hearing subjects can be used as controls. Two amplifier-galvanom- 
eters simultaneously recorded action-currents from different parts 
of the body, during simpler types of consciousness, such as sleep 
and dreaming, and sensation, and during thought problems—verbal, 
visual, kinaesthetic and arithmetical. 

Four types of results are here to be reported: (1) Sleep yields 
practically no action-currents but the dream state does, and it has 
been possible to detect dreams in a sleeping subject by observing the 
galvanometer. (2) Sensory stimulation tends to be accompanied by 
action-current responses in the peripheral musculature. Lowered 
room-temperature evokes such responses, which progressively 
decrease as the temperature is raised. Light, auditory and (in the 
deaf) vibratory stimulation has a similar effect, as have worry and 
fear emotions. (3) The subjective experience of a kinaesthetic 
image is the result or correlate of actual muscular contraction. 
(4) In both the congenitally and adventitiously deaf, responses in 
the hand muscles were definitely involved in thinking, and tended to 
be present even during vocalization by deaf subjects able to speak. 
This motor response varies with the type of problem. Work now in 
progress aims to ascertain whether such responses are an essential 
element in the thinking process or a by-product. [15 min., slides.} 
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PROGRAM: INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 
Monpay, SEPTEMBER 11, 2:30 p.m. 
MANDEL HALL 
FRANKLIN FEARING, Chairman 
Important Aspects of the Behavior of the Cat, from the Psychologi- 


cal Laboratory of Brown University. LrEoNARD CARMICHAEL, 
et al., Brown University. [30 min. ] 


Behavioral Experiments with Congo, a Young Mountain Gorilla. 
Ropert M. Yerkes, Yale University. [20 min.] 


Some Physiological Responses to “ Emotional Stimuli.” W. L. 
VALENTINE and FRANK STANTON, Ohio State University. 
[15 min. ] 


The Development of Manipulation in an Infant. W. L. VALENTINE, 
Ohio State University. [15 min.] 


Institutional Care of the Feeble-Minded. Encar A. Dott, Vineland 
Training School. [18 min.] 


The Research Laboratory of the Vineland Training School. EpGar 
A. Dott, Vineland Training School. [18 min.] 


Behavior of the White Rat and Rhesus Monkey in Typical Experi- 
mental Situations. T. A. Jackson, Yale University, and C. J. 
WarpeEN; Columbia University. [10 min.] 


ProGRAM: SocIiAL PsycHOLOGY 
TvueEspay, SEPTEMBER 12, 9:00 a.m. 
Room 133, EckHartT HALL 
Water B. Pittssury, Chairman 
The Measurement of Scientific Creativeness. Ratpn K. Wuire, 
University of Chicago. 
An attempt is being made to measure scientific creativeness, 


defined as “ those characteristics which increase the likelihood that a 
given individual will arrive at new and significant generalizations.” 
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The subjects are all graduate students in the natural sciences at the 
University of Chicago. An experimental group of students who are 
judged to be highly creative (by their professors, by other graduate 
students, and by an objective record of the research they have 
planned and the generalizations they have already made) is com- 
pared with a control group which appears much less creative, by the 
same criteria, but equally intelligent as indicated by standard tests. 
Each man is given six hours of individual testing, most of the tests 
being devised especially for this purpose. The tests are evaluated 
in terms of their success in differentiating the groups. [10 min.] 
Jewish Musicality. Keita Swarp, Pennsylvania College for 

Women. 

This paper poses two questions: the musical attainment of Jewish 
and non-Jewish adults and the musical aptitude of Jewish and non- 
Jewish children. 

Adult achievement in American music. Four criteria are con- 
sidered: (1) membership in the foremost symphony orchestras in 
the United States (conductors and instrumentalists), (2) concert- 
virtuosity (master-pianists, -violinists, -’cellists), (3) productivity 
in American composition, and (4) the personnel of leading popular 
orchestras in the amusement field 

Endowment tests of Jewish and non-Jewish children. The tests 
include three of the Seashore group (pitch, intensity, tonal memory), 
Kwalwasser’s tonal movement, and Drake’s musical memory test 
(University of London, unpublished). The populations comprise 
350 Jewish and 350 non-Jewish children in the 5th and 6th grades 
(Pittsburgh and St. Paul). Russian and Polish Jews predominate. 
Available controls are utilized, t.e., mentality, social level, training, 
and the like. 

Results and interpretation. (1) Jewish distinction in American 


music is undeniable. (2) Foreign-born instrumentalists are in the 
majority. (3) National origins complicate the problem, e.g., the 


prolific Russo-Polish contribution. (4) Jewish prominence varies 
with the genre. Increasing rank-order of participation: composers, 
all instrumentalists, string-instrumentalists, master-instrumentalists. 
(5) Racial differences on the endowment-tests are negligible. 
(6) Logical evidences support a motivation hypothesis to “ explain ” 
Jewish musicality. [15 min.] 
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Father's Occupation and Boarding School Education as Related to 
the Individual’s Judgment of Values. Epita B. MAL.tory, 
Wellesley College. 


The purpose of this study was to investigate relationships between 
certain environmental conditions and the individual’s attitude toward 
basic values. 

For each member of an entering freshman class at Wellesley 
College a record was made showing her father’s occupation and the 
type of school (day or boarding) attended. Allport and Vernon’s 
‘Study of Values” test was given, yielding scores for the relative 
prominence of six types of motives, and each student rated her own 
scores on the basis of their agreement with her own self-estimate. 
\fter the elimination of incomplete records and the 4 per cent of 
the scores which were not rated as at least “ good in general,” there 
remained 324 cases, analyzed below. 

Striking differences were found among the average scores of the 
groups classified by paternal occupation. Close similarity is shown 
between the attitudes of the daughters, as scored in the tests, and 
the attitudes which, in the parents, would seem appropriate to their 
occupations. 

[he average scores of day pupils differed from those of boarding 
pupils only in that religious values were appreciably higher for the 
latter. The average scores for the several occupational groups varied 

om the general averages no more for day pupils than for boarding 
school pupils, except in the cases of those whose fathers were retired 
or were not living. 

It appears that some influences affecting the selective judgment 
of values operate largely before the preparatory school period but an 
unusual pattern of family life may produce idiosyncrasies of attitude 
which tend to increase through that period if the individual continues 
in the same environment. [15 min., slides. ] 


Nationality Preferences for Varying Types of Social Relation. 

Mitton A. Sarrir, University of Chicago. 

The object of this study was to determine whether there is a 
generalized attitude toward races and nationalities which remains 
unchanged when the basis of judgment changes from preference as 
associate to preference as fellow student, neighbor, etc. 

One thousand students of native Christian parentage compared 
each of 25 races and nationalities with every other one. These sub- 
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jects were divided into five groups of 200 each. Group I indicated 
with which of each pair of nationalities they would prefer to 
associate. Groups II, III, IV, and V used the fellow student, 
neighbor, marriage, and business relation, respectively, as the basis 
for their judgments. 

The results for each type of social relation were analyzed by 
Thurstone’s Method of Paired Comparison. A test for internal 
consistency applied to the scaling under condition I indicated an 
average discrepancy of only .027. The scale values for each of the 
conditions were plotted against those of each of the other conditions. 
In seven of the ten possible combinations of the five conditions, the 
plots were linear. The data of three of the conditions were then 
recalculated by the form of Thurstone’s Method which permits 
variation in the stimulus dispersions. This concept refers to the 
uniformity as distinguished from the intensity of the attitude. The 
conditions which gave a curvilinear plot with the first form gave a 
linear plot with the second. 

From the results obtained the conclusion is drawn that despite 
such variations in the social situation as were here used, there is a 
broad underlying attitude toward races and nationalities which is 
independent of the specific type of judgment called for. It is pos- 
sible to explain the results for each specific condition in terms of 
this generalized attitude and the average stimulus dispersion for the 
particular condition. [15 min.] 


An Experimental Study of the Effect of Argument on Changes of 

Attitude. FRANKLIN H. KNowenr, University of Minnesota. 

An attempt was made to determine the extent to which the 
expression of an attitude can be modified under various experimental 
conditions. Speeches which were predominantly appeals to reason 
and appeals to emotion were constructed on each side of the pro- 
hibition question, and validated as to type by ten teachers of Speech. 
The Smith-Thurstone attitude scale was used in test and re-test. 
Thirteen hundred university students were used as subjects; three 
hundred members of the group served as controls. The arguments 
produced a statistically significant change in attitude. Changes 
under the two types of argumentative stimulation were approxi- 
mately the same. A control of variables showed that presenting 
arguments orally, to women, and alone produces greater change than 
presenting them in printed form, to men, and when in an audience. 
[10 min. ] 
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Effect of Knowledge upon Attitudes towards the Negro. Euvuri 

BeLtLe Botton, Georgia State College for Women. 

Comparable forms of an information test on the negro and of 
the Hinckley Scale of Attitude toward the Negro were given to a 
group of southern college students before and after studying the 
problem of negro education. A questionnaire showed that practically 
all of the students had known negroes as workmen and servants, but 
90 per cent of them had never studied the negro race problem. 

There was a reliable gain in knowledge of the negro but no 
reliable difference in attitudes toward the negro. An analysis of the 
specific statements checked seems to indicate that the scores were 
unduly influenced by the specific attitude of opposition to the view 
that the negro race problem should be solved by racial amalgamation 
and therefore do not accurately indicate the changes in attitudes. 

more comprehensive scale of attitude toward the negro is needed. 

10 min. | 

1 Generalized Aititude Scaling Technique H. H. REMMERs, 
Purdue University. 

The Thurstone technique of scaling attitudes is theoretically the 
soundest that has yet been devised. It suffers from a severe limita- 
tion, however, that of the great amount of labor required for the 
ling. Practically an unlimited number of attitudes, in Thurstone’s 
sense, may be defined and scaled. Any situation, idea, institution, 
proposed social action, any phenomenon to which social groups may 
react contains the possibilities of from one to many scales of attitudes. 

It would be highly desirable to make practically possible the 
neasurement of many more attitudes without sacrificing the theoreti- 
cal rigor and precision underlying the method developed by Thur- 
stone. A method is proposed which will not increase the labor and 
which will not sacrifice theoretical rigorousness but which will enable 
the measurement of attitudes toward large groups of objects 

“ object ” is here used in the logical sense as opposed to “ subject ”’). 
The search for affective statements or stereotypes would be for state- 
ments all of which would validly apply to a psychological continuum 
representing attitude toward any and all members of a large group 
of objects, such as nations, races, sects, institutions, vocations, politi- 
cal parties, etc. Even attitudes toward individual persons may be so 
scaled and measured. A series of master scales can thus be produced. 
In measuring the attitude toward a specific member of a group it 
would only be necessary to define the particular member of the group 
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at the time of measurement. Results of one or two experiments 

testing the foregoing theoretical position are offered in support. 

[15 min. ] 

Experiments in the Sifting of Testimony. J. F. Dasurett, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 

Witnesses observed a dramatic event by motion picture. Each 
witness reported orally by free narration to a group of “ jurymen,” 
and filed with the experimenters an interrogatory. Then each jury- 
man filed a written narrative and a written interrogatory. Finally, 
the jurymen were grouped into juries, each of which made out a final 
report in interrogatory form. The whole procedure was repeated 
eight times with different groups. 

In the narratives, the differences between average witness and 
average juryman in ability to report the original event were small 
and inconsistent. In the interrogatories, the average juryman was 
clearly inferior to the average witness, while the juries-as-wholes 
were clearly superior to the individual juryman, and in cases sur- 
passed the average witness. 

Incidental problems attacked include: the relative value of direct 
and hearsay evidence, and individual differences in witnesses. 
Several new lines of experimental research in legal psychology are 
indicated. [10 min.] 


Some Behavior Characteristics of Museum Visitors. Artuur W. 

Me ton, Yale University. 

Studies have been made of the behavior of visitors in museum 
galleries in an effort to define the educational aims and techniques 
of museums. The routes and frequencies of stops before objects 
located in the galleries indicate that certain habits of the museum 
visitor, as conditioned by the architecture of museum galleries, are 
more important in determining the objects which receive the atten- 
tion of the visitor and the order in which he views them than the 
differential characteristics of the objects exhibited. 

1. Three of every four visitors turn to the right on first entering 
a gallery, when the environmental factors favoring a right or left 
turn are equivalent. Although the proportion is a function of a 
number of environmental conditions, the habit is an independent 
determiner of what the visitors see. 

2. Visitors tend to take the shortest route between the entrance 


and the nearest exit of a gallery. With a single exit in the right 
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wall of a gallery, two of every three visitors pass only the small 
section of the gallery between the entrance and exit doors. This exit 
attraction shortens the route even though the visitor fails to take the 
shortest route through the gallery. 

3. An exit gradient operates in determining which objects will 
be examined, since objects near the exit are examined less frequently 
than objects near the entrance, and this is not explainable in terms 
of fatigue or object saturation. 

The three factors mentioned tend to mask the intrinsic interest 
values of the different objects exhibited. The generality of these 
behavior characteristics probably explains the high reliability of our 
determinations of the proportional frequency of stops before dif- 
ferent objects. These reliability coefficients range between .80 
and .96. 

The uniformity of the observed behavior patterns is significant 
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PROGRAM: ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 9:45 a.m. 
MANDEL HALL 


K. S. LAsH ey, Chairman 


The Law of Effect in Learning. A. R. GILLILAND, Northwestern 

University. 

There has been much controversy over the “laws of learning.” 
This is especially true of effect. This study experimentally investi- 
gated the validity of the law. By the conditions of the experiment 
no learning could take place by exercise alone, and the factors of 
primacy, recency, and intensity were held constant. 

Rats were used as subjects. They were run in a maze consisting 
of one main tunnel and two pairs of branch tunnels, one pair on 
either side of the main runway. 

The rats were placed in the main tunnel and allowed to go into 
any one of the side tunnels. There was an equal chance that a rat 
would go in any one of the side tunnels in the first few runs. 

As soon as a rat entered any side tunnel a door shut it in. If 
rat No. 1 entered tunnel 1, it was immediately fed. If it entered 
any other tunnel, it was returned to its cage without food. Rat No. 2 
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had to enter tunnel 2 to receive food, etc. One run, whatever tunnel 
was entered, was made per day. A rat was never permitted to go 
from one tunnel to another. 

Under these conditions the rats would not learn by exercise alone 
as Watson contends when rats are allowed to go from place to place 
until they reach food. Therefore, there is no chance for learning 
except from the effect (or possibly insight) of being fed when by 
chance they enter the right tunnel. 

Nevertheless, the rats learned to go where they were fed. They 
did not learn as rapidly as under normal maze learning. However, 
this experiment proves that the law of effect is a factor in learning. 
[15 min. ] 


The Influence of the Lessening of the Drive upon Performance by 
White Rats in a Maze. Ropert Hatt Bruce, Ohio State 
University. 

Results from work with 30 animals for 80 days on a 14 unit 
multiple-T maze will be presented. 

Group T ran once a day for 20 days for water as a reward with 
a 24-hour thirst drive; Group H ran for various foods. Group H 
exhibited superior performance as judged by criteria of time and 
errors. When compared to a group run for a constant reward, the 
group developing a generalized food habit were found inferior when 
compared to their control thirst group. 

After 20 standardizing trials both groups were presented with 
water for 10 seconds in the starting box before the run. Group T 
(thirsty) continued to improve while Group H (hungry) did not. 
After 5 days Groups H and T, when presented with food in the 
starting box for 10 seconds, ate. Group H retrogressed, as Group T 
remained constant. After 5 days when Group T was given water, 
it again improved while Group H, given food, continued to evidence 
a decrement. Alternate 5 day periods of control were given and 20, 
40, 80 seconds and a period in which the rats were allowed to drink 
until they stopped of their own accord. Drinking time in the starting 
and the food boxes was recorded. Although the animals finally 
drank most of their daily ration before the trial in the maze the 
thirsty animals continued to improve. 

A drive condition which should produce an immediate and sharp 
deterioration of the habit, according to certain learning theories, 
fails to do so. The obvious theoretical implication is the necessity 
of a redefinition of the relative rdles of drive and reward. [15 min., 
slides. | 
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Basal Metabolism and Maze Learning in the Rat. W. T. Heron, 

University of Minnesota. 

This is the first of a series of attempts to determine the physio- 
logical and psychological concomitant variables of maze learning. 
The method is to develop two lines of animals by selective breeding, 
the one good and the other poor maze learners. Various physio- 
logical and psychological characteristics are then measured and the 
differences in the two groups noted. The measurements of basal 
metabolism which were taken by Sidney Yugend, a pre-medic 
student, were made upon the F2 generation of maze learners. At 
this stage the two lines are not separated, although there is strong 
evidence that separation is taking place. There is, nevertheless, a 
tendency for the better learners to have also a higher metabolic rate. 
In no case, however, do the differences between the groups in either 
learning or metabolism satisfy the criterion of statistical significance. 
[10 min. ] 


Alleged Criteria of Insight Learning: an Experimenial Critique. 
GorpoN HENpRIicKSON and L. A. PecustTetn, University of 
Cincinnati. 

Kohler, Yerkes, Wheeler, and others suggest various criteria of 
insight as a mode of learning. The hypothesis is advanced that these 
criteria hold only when the learner is able to transfer to the learning 
situation a solution reached during an earlier period of trial and 
accidental success. This hypothesis is supported by a review of 
typical instances of alleged insight learning, and by evidence from 
learning experiments in which the behavior of the subjects was 
analyzed with reference to the alleged criteria. 

The subjects were a six year old mountain gorilla, a young chim- 
panzee, and eight children of varying ages. The learning problems 
consisted of (1) a duplication of Kohler’s investigation of the use of 

stick as an implement to rake in food (subjects: the gorilla and 
the chimpanzee); (2) a duplication of Kohler’s double stick prob- 
lem (subject: the chimpanzee); (3) the opening of a puzzle-box 
locked by bars to be moved in certain ways (subjects: the gorilla, the 
chimpanzee, and the children). 

Analysis of the behavior of the anthropoid subjects with refer- 
ence to the single and double stick problems throws into question the 
adequacy of certain earlier interpretations. The puzzle-box provides 
a series of related problems, graded in complexity. The behavior of 
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7 
the animal and human subjects yields evidence tending to emphasize: 
(1) overt manipulation as a prerequisite to solution; (2) transfer of 
solutions from simpler to more complex situations; (3) the inade- 
quacy of the alleged criteria of insight to differentiate this as a mode 
of learning from trial and error; (4) the view that the term 
“insight ” should be used to refer only to the fact that the learner 
has reached a solution and not to the process by which he has learned. 
[15 min. ] 














Conditioning in the Decorticated Rhesus Monkey. 
Columbia University. 


Joun P. Fotey, 









The writer holds that the problem of conditioning should be 
regarded in its broadest aspects, which necessitates a comparative 







approach. After a statement of the fundamental pattern of the con- 
ditioned reaction, Pavlow’s theoretical interpretation is presented, 
viz., the assertion that the cortex is basic and essential to the con- 
ditioning process. The writer, impressed by the all too frequent 


confusion of behavioral facts with cerebral and _ reflexological 






















theories, questions this interpretation, and puts forward evidence 
from (1) ontogeny (conditioned responses are readily produced in 
young organisms in which neopallic and subcephalic maturation has 
not yet occurred, and (2) phylogeny (conditioned responses are 
obtained in lower organisms which have no cortex or differentiated 
nervous system whatsoever). 

' : - : : e — na » 

; Lastly, the writer suggests a third and perhaps crucial test of 


Pavlow’s hypothesis: the experiment of extirpating the entire 
cerebral cortex and endeavoring to establish the conditioned response 
; postoperatively. The remainder of the paper is devoted to the 
description of such an experiment now in progress in the Columbia 
Laboratories of Comparative Psychology, using the Macacus Rhesus 
monkey, with electric shock and taction as the unconditioned and 
conditioned stimuli respectively. For complete cortical extirpation, 
a previously insurmountable difficulty, as well as for careful ana- 
tomical and histological checkup at necropsy, the writer is gratefully 
indebted to Dr. Armando Ferraro and Dr. S. E. Barrera of the 
Department of Neuropathology, New York Psychiatric Institute and 
Hospital. Various experimental conditions and controls are 
described, together with possible interpretations of empirical results. 
[15 min.] 
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Another Attempt at an Experimental Analysis of the Psychological 
Nature of the Conditioned Response. Kart ZENER, Duke 

University. 

Inadequacies in the representation of the conditioned response 
(CR) as a change in “connection ” between stimulus and response 
have been indicated in recent discussion. Evidence of its sign char- 
acter has particularly been emphasized. The present paper reports a 
preliminary series of experiments (using the Pavlovian CR method 
with dogs) designed to test definite implications of what may be 
termed a sign-tension conception of the CR. According to such a 
conception the CR is a response of the organism to a sign or signal 
of some other object or event which stands in functional relation to 
some urge or system of tension within the organism. 

The present investigations are concerned with the properties of 
the CR as a factor in motivation, rather than as a type of learning. 
The essential problem has been the analysis of those factors in the 
actual concrete situation which determine the kind and magnitude of 
the CR, once established. According to the conception outlined the 
magnitude of the response should vary with the properties of the 
object signified (unconditioned stimulus) and of the sign (condi- 
tioned stimulus), with the present dynamic relation between the 
object signified and the tension system functionally related to it, 
with the temporary state of the latter, and with the kind and psycho- 
logical reality of the sign relationship. 

The experimental techniques and results reported bear upon the 
dependence of the magnitude of the CR at time of testing upon: 

a) the general state of hunger (increased or decreased from that 
obtaining during establishment) ; (b) specific hunger or specific lack 
of hunger (satiation) for the food signified; (c) change in antici- 
pation of the kind or amount of food signified; (d) properties of the 


sign itself, and of the sign relationship. [15 min.] 
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ProGRAM: CLINICAL PsyCHOLOGY 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 10:30 a.m. 
Room 126, EpucaTion BUILDING 


Epcar A. DoLit, Chairman 


The Relationship between Physical Habitus and Stuttering. Lez 
Epwarp Travis and WILLIAM MALAMup, University of lowa. 
This paper, the data for which were secured by Lyman Thayer, is 

a part of a larger program of research on the nature of stuttering. 

It takes its departure from the work of Kretschmer and his fol- 

lowers. Forty-one male stutterers ranging in age from fifteen to 

thirty years were studied. The data were obtained by (1) general 
observations of body form, (2) anthropometric measurements, and 

(3) evaluation of personality characteristics. Observation and 

description took into account twenty, and anthropometric measure- 

ments thirty-two, physical characteristics. The evaluation of person- 


ality was based on Jung’s classification of mental types. Of the 
whole group of stutterers 75.6 per cent were asthenic; 9.8 per cent 


were athletic; 9.8 per cent were pyknoid; and 4.8 per cent were 


dysplastic ; 70.7 per cent were introvertive; 24.4 per cent were extro- 
vertive; and 4.9 per cent were ambivertive. Four things stand out 
from this study of stutterers: (1) the high percentage of asthenics, 

2) the absence of pyknics, (3) the strikingly small number of 
dysplastics, and (4) the high percentage of introverts. These find- 
ings suggest that not only the stutterer’s personality but also his stut- 
tering may be constitutionally determined. [15 min.] 


Personality Differences between Stuttering and Non-Stuttering Chil- 
dren as Indicated by the Rorschach Test. H. Metzer, St. Louis 
Psychiatric Child Guidance Clinic. 

Personality studies of stutterers seem to be characterized by two 
shortcomings: (1) compartmentalized thinking manifested by an 
unwarranted search for a single all-explanatory cause and (2) inade- 
quacies of tests used. Of all the instruments purporting to measure 
personality the one that seems most free from the known limitations 
of personality tests is the Rorschach test. Previous investigators 
claim the test to be a valid index of intellectual level, emotional 
stability, tendency toward fantasy living, of stereotypy in living and 
thinking, or originality, and of resistiveness. 
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An analysis of Rorschach test results of 64 stuttering children 
indicates: (1) Instead of withdrawing by means of passive resistance 
from superiority of others, as assumed by Adlerians, the stuttering 
children as a group tend to extratensiveness; i.e., neuroticism mani- 
fested is of “ expressive” rather than “ repressive” form. (2) Only 
18 oral associations are found in the 2,500 responses given, and this 
surely does not tend to prove stuttering to be a manifestation of 
infantile oral-eroticism, which is the Freudian conception. 

As compared with problem children, stutterers adhere less rigidly 
to form, are less repressive of introversive, extratensive, and original 
responses, less self-correcting and generally have richer inner lives. 

In the present study the results of examinations by the Rorschach 
tests of 50 stuttering children are compared with 50 non-stuttering 
‘hildren equated for chronological age, mental age, educational status 


and sex. Each non-stutterer in the group was actually equated to a 
stutterer. The quantitative comparisons reported are thus clear of 

tors which need to be “ controlled ” statistically. Data other than 
Rorschach results obtained on all individuals include Stanford- 
Binets, educational histories, developmental histories including speech 
histories on stutterers. Validity of Rorschach interpretations are 
tested out. New measures and needed changes are suggested. 


15 min. | 


The Incidence of Simistral Types among Children Referred to a 
Psychological Clinic. Burton M. Castner, Yale University. 
Data as to handedness and eyedness were obtained on all codp- 

erative cases referred to the Yale Clinic of Child Development during 

an entire clinic year, and will be used as the basis for a group of 
related studies. The present paper reports the findings in terms only 
of handedness as determined by writing and/or throwing, and eyed- 
ness as shown by the Miles V-scope. The relative number of 
sinistrals and partial sinistrals is significantly higher in the problem 
group than in the general population, and approximates the distri- 
bution found by Quinlan among adult cases of psychopathic person- 
ality. The number of cases showing no consistent eye preference is 
also relatively large in the problem group. The findings support 
the hypothesis that a relationship exists between sinistrality and 
difficulties of personal-social adjustment. [10 min.] 
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A Psychological Study of an Unusual Case of Polydactylism. H. M. 

HALVERSON, Yale University. 

Case Report: Mary, age 11% years, mental age 8% years. 

There is no history of twinning or congenital deformity in the 
family, but consanguinity is present. 

Mary is physically normal except for the left upper extremity. 
X-ray shows two ulnar bones in forearm, eleven carpal bones, and 
seven well developed fingers. The three supernumerary fingers 
duplicate the normal 3rd, 4th, and 5th digits; the middle finger 
resembles a forefinger in some respects. The fingers, starting from 
the ulnar side have been called 5-4~-3-X-3’4’-5’. 

A study of the general conformation of wrist and hand, the func- 
tional relation of the fingers, and the arrangement of the skin pat- 
terns gives added evidence of ulnar duplication. 

No appreciable differences in tactual sensibility between the two 
hands appear when they are tested for light pressure and two-point 
discrimination, but localization is slightly less accurate on the left 
hand than on the right. When she attempts to identify the fingers 
of one hand which “ feel” like the fingers of the other, confusion 
occurs in finding a finger on the left hand which corresponds to the 
right forefinger, and conversely, in finding fingers on the right hand 
representing X and 3’ on the left. 

X resembles the forefinger in location and appearance but 3 and 
3’ are the most dexterous fingers and, aided slightly by X, they 
manage to perform the functions of a forefinger and thumb, although 
neither is ever anything more than a forefinger acting like a thumb. 
Digits 4, 5, 4’ and 5’ are used only to maintain her hold on objects; 
3, X and 3’ are thus free for manipulation. 5’ is practically useless. 

C. Strunk Amatruda, M.D., is a collaborator in this investigation. 


[15 min., slides. ] 


Work Habits as a Means of Differentiating Native and Acquired 

Mental Deficiency. ZyGMUNT PioTRowsk1, Columbia University. 

A peculiarity of the feebleminded consists in their inability to 
conceive that there may be more than one way in achieving a goal. 
This quality is evident in their work habits, during testing and differ- 
entiates native defectives from deteriorated individuals in cases 
where reliability of test scores is doubtful. Six children of at least 
average intelligence, deteriorated by early schizophrenia, varying in 
age from four to thirteen years, were compared with a group of 
defectives. Both schizophrenics and defectives made inferior mental 
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test scores but their methods of handling the material were different. 
Quantitative data were obtained with regard to the following: num- 
ber and repetition of errors, removals, and touching of correctly 
placed pieces in performance tests, intermissions during work, accept- 
ance of suggestions, number substitution and Rybakov 


[10 min. | 


tests. 


Summary of Studies in Crime at Illinois State Penitentiary. 
Mars Simpson, Div. Criminologist, Dept. 
Illinois. 


y. Ray 
Public Welfare, 


1. Attitude toward the Relative Seriousness of 45 Criminal Acts. 
A comparison of the opinions of 272 Gary and Joliet High School 
teachers with those of 200 penitentiary inmates showed a rank order 
correlation of .95 between the ratings of the two groups. The rank 
order correlation between the opinions of the teachers and the Legal 
rating was .69; while that between the prisoners and the Legal rating 
was ./9. 


2. Attitude toward the Ten Commandments. 


A comparison of 
the opinion of 148 college students with those of 200 prisoners 
showed a rank order correlation of .82 between the ratings of the 
two groups. 

3. Admissions to Penal Institutions compared with Employment 
Index. Evidence is presented which supports the theory that “ boom 
times ’’ are accompanied by more crime than periods of depression. 

4. Occupational Instability of Penitentiary Inmates. 


Two sep- 
studies show a greater degree of job turn-over among criminals 
than among “ free”’ men. 


~ 


arn 


\ Psychoneurotic Inventory of Penitentiary Inmates. Accord- 
ing to Thurstone’s “ Personality Schedule” about 23 per cent of 
penitentiary inmates are “emotionally maladjusted or need psychi- 
atric advice ” while only 14 per cent of college students are so rated. 
[15 min.] 


The Field of Psychodietetics. M. F. Fritz, lowa State College. 

Psychodietetics deals with the relationship between diet and 
mental behavior. Most of the psychological observations have been 
made incidentally by specialists in other fields. Many problems of 
great significance need to be investigated from the psychological 
angle. Pernicious anemia, pellagra, sprue, nightblindness and pos- 
sibly beriberi are diseases having dietary significance and which are 
accompanied by mental symptoms. ‘In the case of pernicious anemia 
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no constant psychopathological symptomatology has been worked out 
but there seems to be rather general agreement that at least 80 per 
cent of the patients will show definite nervous involvement. It is 
claimed that mental symptoms may precede the blood picture by 
months or even years. There are important legal implications as 
in the case of wills. Pellagra, in which there often are early mental 
symptoms, generally ends in insanity. Sprue bears certain resem- 
blances to both pellagra and pernicious anemia. Nightblindness has 
been shown to be due to vitamin deficiency and rapid cures can be 
secured through dietary treatment. Beriberi, an avitaminotic malady, 
results in peripheral nerve degeneration. Mental symptoms have 
been reported by a few investigators. Acrodynia, migraine and 
epilepsy, involving symptoms of psychological significance, have 
received much attention from the standpoint of diet. Evidence that 
intelligence has a relation to food allergy and to vitamin B deficiency, 
human and rat, has been reported. Dietary intestinal toxemia may 
result in profound mental and nervous symptoms. Neurasthenia, 
hyperexcitability, “nervousness,” sexual virility and _ fatigability 
are found by some to be related to diet. Racial vigor and tempera- 
ment have not been clearly established as a function of food. A 
relation between anorexia and vitamin B seems to be very probable. 
Instinct as a guide to food has received experimental comsideration. 


[15 min. ] 


PROGRAM: INDUSTRIAL PsyCHOLOGY 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 9:00 a.m. 
Room 133, EckHart HALL 


Wa ctTerR Ditt Scott, Chairman 


Personality Measurements of Good and Poor Salesmen. ARTHUR 

W. KorNHAUSER, University of Chicago. 

Five hundred life insurance salesmen in eighteen agencies were 
given a series of personality tests in an attempt to find measurable 
differences correlated with success in selling. The test material was 
largely new and was specifically aimed at qualities thought to be 
important for insurance agents. Significant differences were found 
between successful and unsuccessful salesmen on a number of test 
scores. Moreover, the scoring method derived from a first group 
differentiated fairly well within a second “check” group. Certain 
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of the qualities found to characterize good salesmen agree with 
popular impressions and previous analyses; self-confidence, certainty 
of opinions, speed of 
ascendance, sociability. 


expressed. 


qualities. 


[10 min. ] 


decision, enthusiasm, 


non-intellectuality, 


Other results run counter to views often 
For example, good salesmen do not have the greatest 
persistence; they are no more free from introversion or neurotic 
tendency; they rate themselves lower in tact relative to other 


An Example of Selection of Firemen and Policemen. J]. B. M1Iner, 
University of Kentucky. 


An opportunity was afforded by the City Manager of Lexington 
to cooperate with a committee to select patrolmen and firemen from 
one hundred applicants and also to choose a captain of a fire com 
pany among thirteen men technically qualified for promotion. Fifty- 
three patrolmen were given the Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence 
Test for age twelve as a standard for comparison. 
to be admirably adapted to the groups, the median age of the appli- 
cants being just under 13. A combined rating by each of the can- 
didates for the captaincy was supplemented by interviews, an 
information test for firemen, school grade, intelligence and intro- 


version-extroversion tests. 


This test proved 


The results indicated the importance of 


combined estimates, the decided extroversion of the applicants, and 


the desirability of a border line of intelligence. 


Rate of Promotion of Clerical Forces. Marion 
Life Insurance Co. 


[10 min. ] 


A. Brits, Attna 


This study of the rate of promotion within clerical forces covers 
about 5,000 individuals from six different organizations. The basis 
of gradation of jobs was a classification which is used at the present 
time by a number of organizations for determining salary limits. 
This classification, based on several fundamental principles divides 
all work from the simplest clerical through major executive into 
clearly recognizable steps of difficulty. 

The group was large enough so that it was possible to segregate 
identical factors and to study their relationship to advancement inde- 
In this way the influence of sex, education, age at 
employment and mental alertness test scores were each studied 


pendently. 


separately. 


. 


The results would seem to indicate that all of these factors have 


some bearing on promotion and when all are taken into considera- 
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tion, the rate of advancement can be fairly accurately predicted. 
[10 min., slides. ] 


Abilities and Occupational Opportunities. WaALTerR V. BINGHAM, 

Personnel Research Federation. 

Significant changes of trend in occupational distribution of the 
population since 1900 are described, with special emphasis on the 
upward trends in many professional and personal service occupa- 
tions and, more recently, the decline of opportunities in mining, 
manufacturing and mechanical industries. 

Changing trends in the proportions of opportunities requiring 
minimal, mediocre and higher levels of abilities are then considered 
in relation to the introduction of technological improvements in such 
industries as printing, textiles, and machine manufacture. Some 
technological improvements are found to do away with job oppor- 
tunities at the lowest manual level. Others tend to decrease the 

number of workers required in the mediocre levels*while increasing 
the opportunities in the lowest levels. But usually in both types of 
change there is some increase in job opportunities for workers with 
higher abilities than those displaced. 

A comparison is made between the distribution of occupational 
opportunities according to the level of ability required and the distri- 
bution of occupational abilities in the working population. The total 
; number of opportunities is smaller than the number of individuals 
able and willing to work, today roughly 25 per cent smaller; in good 
times, 5 to 8 per cent smaller. On a scale of occupational abilities 
constructed so that the distribution of abilities within the working 
population is by definition normal, a distribution of jobs requiring 
these different levels of ability is found to be heavily skewed toward 
the upper end. There are proportionately many more jobs and occu- 
pations requiring minimal abilities than there are workers possessing 
only such minimal abilities. 

Certain implications for psychological research, educational 
policy, and public employment practice are suggested. [15 min.] 





Attitudes of Employed and Unemployed Men. O. Mitton HALL, 

Personnel Research Federation. 

Certain social attitudes of unemployed men were studied in com- 
parison with the attitudes of employed men. The two groups being 
compared, while differing in employment status, had been matched 
in the following particulars: (1) age, (2) nativity, (3) education, 
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(4) marital status, (5) religion, (6) salary (on last job of unem- 
ployed), (7) licensing, and (8) occupation (all were professional 
engineers). 

The two groups were compared in their average attitudes toward 
a wide variety of subjects, from Communism and revolution to 
religion and ambition. For more intense analysis, scales were con- 
structed by the Likert method. to measure attitude toward employers 
as a Class, attitude toward religion, and occupational morale. 

Unemployed men differed most from employed men in occupa- 
tional morale. Seventy-five per cent of the unemployed men had 
poorer morale than the median employed man. Sixty-eight per cent 
were more antagonistic toward employers than was the median 
employed man. However, the experience of unemployment did not 
affect to any great extent the men’s attitudes toward religion; the 
unemployed as a group were only slightly more critical of religion 
than were the employed men. 

Money appropriated by relief organizations to provide “ made 
work” to unemployed men seems to have been well spent, for the 
morale of such men was definitely better than the morale of men 
who, while in desperate financial straits, had not been given “ made 
work.” The same thing is true as regards attitude toward employers 
asaclass. The average morale of men on “ made work” was, how- 
ever, poorer than that of men still employed on their professional 
jobs. 

So far as morale and attitude toward employers are concerned, 
unemployment has its most devastating effect, on the average, on 
men from thirty-one to forty years of age. [15 min.] 


Measuring Attitudes of 4,500 Factory Workers. Ricuarp S. 
Unrsrock, Procter & Gamble Co. 


Attitudes may be highly specific, an attitude toward one’s fore- 
man; or general, as attitude toward the promotional opportunities 
believed to exist in the company. A manufacturing organization 
recognizes wants of employees by guaranteeing steady employment, 
paying fair wages, providing pensions, sick and death benefits, 
operating hospitals and cafeterias, and distributing a share of the 
profits. It becomes important to ask: “ What is the attitude of 
employees toward the company’s policies and practices?” 

Scale values were computed (with the coGperation of 200 judges) 
for 279 statements which expressed degrees of favorable or unfavor- 
able attitude toward specific and general features of the total working 
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situation. The following are samples of statements used in this 
study. Scale values are inserted in the parentheses before each state- 
ment. (89) A man can get ahead in this company if he tries. 
(73) The wage incentive plan gives me fair pay. (54) I believe 
accidents will happen no matter what you do about them. (28) The 
foremen show too much favoritism. (15) They don’t give a man 
a chance to get ahead in this company. Fifty statements were 
printed in heterogeneous order in a small booklet, but without the 
scale values. The values ranged from 8 to 105. Employees were 
tested in groups of one hundred. No booklets were signed. The 
test was administered to forty-five hundred employees, in eleven 
widely separated factories. 

Attitude scores of 19.5 per cent of the workers reached or 
exceeded the mean attitude score of the supervisors. Low correlation 
was obtained between attitude test scores and general intelligence 
test results. The correlation also was low between attitude test scores 
and scores on company information tests. Therefore, future selec- 
tion of individuals of marked mental ability would not alone insure 
improvement in attitude. [15 min.] 


ProGRAM: ANIMAL PsyCHOLOGY 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 9:45 a.m. 
MANDEL HALL 


Joun F. DasHtett, Chairman 


Report on Field Studies of the Howling Monkey, Alouatta Palliata 
Inconsonans, and the Red Spider Monkey, Ateles Geoffroyi Kuhl, 
with Comparisons. C. R. CARPENTER, Yale University. 

Two expeditions have been made into Central America for 
observing in their native environment several species of New World 
primates, especially the howling and red spider monkeys. A census 
was made of the howlers of Barro Colorado Island in 1932 and 
checked in 1933 to ascertain the number of animals in this limited 
protected area and the types of social groupings existent. The con- 
sistency of the groupings, the local territorial ranges, and all modali- 
ties of behavior which it was possible to observe were studied. By 
the methods used an unequal sex ratio was found in both the howlers 
and the spiders and the disparity is reflected in the forms of social 
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groupings. In these primates the unequal sex ratio is still further 
modified in the social organization of the groups to a point of maxi- 
mum biological utility; hence the phenomena of the solitary male 
and homosexual male sub-groups. Group coordination and integra- 
tion is maintained by complex propensities and processes of positive 
and negative conditioning. Adequate evidence was found for social 
inheritance. Communication, both gesticulative and vocal, subserves 
integrated group actions. All types of pugnacity were observed and 
in howlers vocalizations serve a defensive function. Males as a 
sub-group in the clan lead and defend the group but evidence is 
lacking for individual leadership. In fact, the aggressive-submissive 
gradient usually found among male primates was not found to be 
sharply differentiated. Reproductive behavior in both species under 
consideration is periodic and in the spider monkeys there is marked 
correlative changes in the reproductive tracts of females during 
oestrus. [15 min., slides. ] 


em Solving by Albino Rats and Guinea Pigs. BERNARD F. 
Riess, Columbia University. 
The experiments presented constitute part of a larger project 
involving the comparison of levels of learning reached by various 
typical vertebrates. Interspecies comparisons are made possible by 
utilizing response systems common to most vertebrates. The prob- 


lem can be increased in difficulty and complexity withou 


t alteration 
of the basic response requisite for learning. Any desired degree of 
difficulty can be presented without disruption of previously acquired 
habits. 

The subjects were albino rats and guinea pigs of equivalent stages 
of maturity. Within each type animals were equated for age, sex, 
and weight. After adjustment to the apparatus each subject was 
trained to depress an increasing number of plates in order to obtain 
food. Cues other than those afforded by the plates were eliminated. 
A high norm of mastery, nine errorless trials out of ten, was 
employed and failure was scored against an animal when he had not 
succeeded in learning a given level within 700 trials for the rat and 
900 for the guinea pig. Upon the completion of a given step, the 
organism progressed to the next higher and so on until the limit of 
learning was reached. Slides show the apparatus and comparisons 
between the two groups. No significant superiority of the rat over 
the guinea pig was found for the upper limit of difficulty but differ- 
ences in the rate of learning and the general activity incidental to 
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solution were observed. Significant variations appeared in the mode 
of attack and in the stereotyped responses which appeared during 
the course of training. Right and left going tendencies also seem 
to vary differently in the two types of rodents studied. Comparison 
of the latter group with previous work on kittens and monkeys is 
[15 min., slides. ] 
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briefly indicated. 








Principles of Behavioral Adaptation in Chimpanzee as Revealed by 
the Method of Multiple Choice. Ropert M. YerKeEs, Yale 
University. 








Method—the presentation, successively, of varying groups of 





reaction mechanisms, the correct member of which is definable in 



























terms of relative position, as left end, middle, etc. The box multiple- 
choice method has been used, under my direction, for investigation 
of relational response in ring dove, crow, rat, pig, cat, monkey, 
orang-outang, and chimpanzee. 

In chimpanzee the situation exhibits as principles of activity: 





(1) Trial of varying procedures or methods of approximating 
adaptation; (2) seeming unpredictableness of course of adaptation 
or of solution of problems; (3) such contrasted types of performance 
as response to specific situation, or similarly definite response to rela- 
tional aspect of situation; (4) habit conflicts, as when specific 





responses appear and, because of inadequacy, disappear; (5) loss of 
adaptation to one problematic situation as result of work on a 
different problem; (6) lack of demonstrable advantage of pre- 
viously achieved success in the re-solving of a relational problem; 
(7) dependence of success on affective stability, self- as contrasted 
with social-dependence, boldness, and resistance to distractions; 
(8) demonstration that direction, distribution, and continuity of 
attention may be more important for success in this experiment than 
is motivation; (9) ease of achievement of general adaptation and 
likewise of maintenance of what appears to be optimal motivation; 
(10) acceptance of discreetly administered punishment of incorrect 
response by electrical stimulation, without pronounced emotional 
disturbance and as if the shock were a part of the problematic situ- 
ation; (11) multiple-choice problems whose solution is reasonably 
predictable in the pig may or may not be solved by chimpanzee. 
Results suggest the possibility that different neural mechanisms may 
mediate adaptation to specific situations and to relational problems 
in which, amidst conspicuous change, some one feature remains 
constant. [15 min., slides. ] 
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The Utilization of Symbolic Rewards by the Chimpanzee. Joun B. 

Wo re, Yale University. 

This is a prefatory report of a series of studies on the effective- 
ness of reward in eliciting performances when the reward consists 
of tokens, t.e., of objects valueless in themselves but exchangeable 
at a later time for food. Using “chimp-o-mats” which deliver 
food when tokens (poker chips) are inserted, and a work-task 
which demands the operation of a weighted-lever in order to gain 
either tokens or food, we have found that chimpanzees perform 


‘ 
} 


about equally well whether the reward be tokens or food given 
straightway. 

urther investigation of the ability of sub-human primates to 
realize the significance of different symbols shows that chimpanzees 
will exchange a particular token for the privilege of returning to 


their living quarters, another for being allowed to play with the 
experimenter, and still others for similar privileges. [10 min. | 
of Tools in Problem Solving by the Chimpanzee. 


EoDORE A. Jackson, Yale University. 

problems employed in this investigation are similar in prin- 
ciple to those used in studies by Kohler and others; they differ from 
the earlier work in that (1) the test situations were arranged in 
closely related series thus yielding more quantitative data, and 
2) more factors were controlled making interpretations easier and 
more reliable. Case histories of the subjects are available which 
bviously facilitates evaluation of the results. 

Each of five chimpanzees was presented with six series of prob- 
lems which were set up on a platform placed in front of an iron 
grille through which the animal worked. Satisfactory solutions were 
given to all problems. The process of solution was prominently of 
‘trial and error ” type, even though the procedure was essentially 
1e same as the earlier work. The results are interpreted in terms 
of stimulus response psychology. [10 min., slides. ] 


Effect of Cortical Lesions Induced by Radium Emanations upon the 
ldaptive Behavior of the Rhesus Monkey. Harry F. Hartow, 

University of Wisconsin. 

Experiments have been carried out in conjunction with Mr. Paul 
Settlage on ten Rhesus monkeys to determine the effect of cortical 
lesions on adaptive behavior as measured by delayed reaction tests, 
patterned string tests, and simple position habits. 
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The lesions were produced by the introduction of radon tubes 
(radioactive substance) in the cerebral cortex. This technique pre- 
sents certain advantages over other methods in that surgical shock 
and extraneous cerebral injury is reduced to a minimum, and the 
animal may be effectively tested within an hour of the operation; 
during the time that the cortical destruction is actually taking place. 

Preliminary results indicate a progressive loss of intelligence 
during the period of activity of the radon tubes. These results 
appear to be opposed to any theory that conceives of the cortex as an 
organ whose various centers maintain a constant dynamic equilib- 
rium, as the greatest disequilibrium should appear at the onset of 
the cortical injury. [15 min.] 


ProGRAM: ABNORMAL PsyCHOLOGY 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 10:30 a.m. 
Room 126, EpucaTIon BUILDING 


Epwarp S. Rosinson, Chairman 


An Experimental Study of Hypnotically Induced Complexes. P. E. 

Huston, D. SHakow, and M. H. Ericxson, Worcester State 

I lospital. 

Preliminary to a study using a modification of the Luria technic 
to an investigation of emotional states in psychotic patients, a control 
experiment to determine the validity of the technic was conducted 
on twelve normal subjects, four males and eight females. There 
were 106 sessions, approximately half of which were hypnotic. 
Artificial complexes were induced hypnotically and the effects on 
verbal associations, verbal reaction time, voluntary manual pressure 
of the preferred hand, involuntary responses of the non-preferred 
hand, respiration, etc., were studied in waking and hypnotic control 
and “ complex ” sessions. The differences in these aspects of response 
on words directly connected with the induced affect, on apparently 
neutral words drawn into the affective setting by the subject, on 
words connected with “ natural ” complexes, etc., in the various ses- 
sions, and their relative values as indicators of affective disturbance 
are compared. In addition to a discussion of some of the theoretical 
implications of the findings, a single case is presented in its more 
important aspects in order to show part of the “life-history” of a 


complex. [15 min., slides. ] 
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Physiognomic and Other Morphologic Factors in the Differential 
Diagnosis of Manic-depressive and Schizophrenic Psychoses. 
C. R. Garvey, Institute of Human Relations, Yale University. 
The more promising factors were selected from those proposed 
or suggested by Kretschmer as diagnostic of the mental diseases, and 
objective data procured on 266 clear cases, equally divided as to 
psychosis and closely paired on the basis of age. These factors 
include the subcostal angle, indices of slenderness, ratio of neck 
length and circumference, ratio of upper and lower face widths, facial 
sharpness as indicated by the ratio of nose height and jaw length 
and by facial profile angles, and observational ratings of ponderous- 
ness of trunk, abundance of body hair and beard, and general body 
uild. The results are mainly negative to the proposition that such 
factors are valid differentiae between manic-depressive and schizo- 
phrenic individuals. [15 min., slides. ] 


A Comparison of Family Constellation, Childhood Diseases and Sex 
Factors in a Group of Normal and Psychopathic Individuals. 
ZANCES STRAKOSCH, New York Psychiatric Institute, Columbia 
University. 
Abnormal psychology has laid stress in recent years on certain 
rs supposedly important in the development of psychopathic 
havior. Many of these assumptions have not been checked ade- 
uately. This study selects three such factors for investigation. 
Data on family constellation, certain childhood diseases and sex 
behavior have been taken from the case histories of psychopathic 
patients, in order to compare the incidence of these factors with the 
frequency of these same events in normal groups. The normal data 
have been secured from actuarial statistics, Board of Health records 
and the studies of Hamilton, Davis, and Dickinson. Statistical com- 
parison has been made of the behavior items in the normal and 
psychopathic groups. Preliminary results from 400 cases will be 
reported. [10 min.] 


The Frequency of Abnormal Behavior Traits in Normal and 
Abnormal Individuals. S. E. Katz, New York Psychiatric 
Institute, Columbia University. 


In collaboration with Mr. James Page and Dr. Carney Landis, a 
questionnaire of 50 traits supposedly distinctive of the schizophrenic 
personality was given to 125 schizophrenic patients, 100 manic- 
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depressives, and 230 normal individuals. The proper answer which 
the schizophrene would be expected to give was determined by the 
opinion of a group of psychiatrists. Schizophrenic patients answered 
17.6 questions schizophrenically, the cyclothymes 14.0 and the nor- 
mals 18.0. The differences between these scores were statistically 
reliable with the exception of that between the schizophrene and 
normal. An analysis of the individual questions failed to show a 
differentiation between the two psychotic groups. A discussion of 
some of the schizophrenic traits will be given in detail to show their 
relationship to each of the three groups. [10 min., slides. ] 


A Comparative Physiological Study of Perseveration in Psycho- 
pathological Patients and in Normals. Water C. SHIPLEY, 
New York Psychiatric Institute, Columbia University. 

Does the abnormal perseveration of response which is striking in 
voluntary and ideational reactions of schizophrenes also extend into 
their involuntary or autonomic reactions? The galvanic skin response 
was used as a measure of autonomic function for this study. The 
extent to which this reaction tended to carry over from a nocuous 
stimulus (combined shock and sound pattern), to a relatively innocu- 
ous one (a second sound pattern), was taken as the criterion of its 
perseveration. A comparison of the results of 18 schizophrenics 
with those of 10 manic-depressives, 9 psychoneurotics, 8 paretics, 
and 6 normals showed no appreciable differences according to this 
criterion. Such a lack of group differences in perseveration of this 
involuntary function suggests that the perseveration peculiar to 
schizophrenes is confined to a voluntary level. [10 min.] 


A Study of the Behavior of Schizophrenics in a Free Situation. 

Maria Rickers-OvstIANKINA, Worcester State Hospital. 

In following up some experiments done by members of the Lewin 
School in Berlin, a study was made of the behavior of 120 male 
schizophrenic patients of different psychiatric sub-types in a free 
situation. By means of a one-way screen the subject was observed 
in a room where he was left alone for 30 minutes and where he had 
the possibility of occupying himself with a variety of objects which 
were spread on the table in front of him. The observer noted the 
activities of the patient during every five-second interval. A group 
of normal individuals were used for control purposes. The quali- 
tative as well as the quantitative analysis reveal differences in the 
behavior of the psychiatric subgroups. Among the aspects analyzed 
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1 reported upon are the following: (1) the presence or absence of 


response to the situation; (2) duration and persistence of activities ; 


a 
(0 


) nature of occupation with the objects; (4) preferences for 


particular activities; (5) occupation with objects outside of the 


ex] 


tr 
oti 


erimental setting. Some of the theoretical implications as to the 


ucture of the personality of the subtypes of schizophrenia are 
inted out. [15 min., slides. ] 


SHEPHERD IVORY FRANZ 
1874-1933 


The death of Shepherd Ivory Franz on October 14, 1933, is a 


at loss to Psychology. A mere enumeration of his many and his 


eedingly important contributions both to experimental psychology 
to abnormal psychology can give only the faintest idea of 
essor Franz’s influence in the science. Of perhaps greater 


rtance is the fact that much of his work bridged the gap between 
rimental psychology on the one hand and neurology and psychia- 
the other, and that his excellent judgment, honesty, critical 
tions and genial personality gave him unusual standing in both 
ls and went a long way toward the better understanding of each 
up by the other. 

rn in Jersey City, New Jersey, May 27, 1874, his academic 


ads, 


ing was unusual. His undergraduate and post-graduate work 


was taken at Columbia University with one year at the University 


eipzig. His Ph.D. degree was granted by Columbia University 


1899 with a thesis on an exhaustive study of visual after-images. 


Ps 


next seven years were spent instructing in physiology at the 
‘-vard and Dartmouth Medical Schools and as Psychologist at the 
an Hospital. During the long period from 1906 to 1924, 
fessor Franz resided in Washington, D. C., where his contacts 
duties were numerous and varied. During this period he was 
chologist at St. Elizabeths Hospital, the Government Hospital 


the insane. From 1910 to 1919 he was Scientific Director and 


1% 


m 1919 to 1924 he was Director of the Laboratories as well in 


S 


institution. During the period of his Washington residence, 


Professor Franz acted as Professor of Physiology and Professor of 
Psychology at George Washington University; and for one year was 
instructor of Neurology at the Naval Medical School and for another 
year Lecturer in Psychology at the Johns Hopkins University. In 
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1924 he accepted the appointment as Lecturer in Psychology at the 
University of California in Los Angeles and the next year was 
appointed Professor of Psychology at the same institution, which 
appointment he held until the time of his death. While in California 
he was also Chief of the Psychological and Educational Clinic of the 
Children’s Hospital at Hollywood, California. 

Professor Franz, in spite of his many other duties, still found 
time for editorial work, having been Editor of the PsycHoLocicar 
BULLETIN from 1912 to 1924, Editor of the Psychological Mono- 


graphs, 1924-1927, and Associate Editor of the Journal of General 


Psychology from 1927 until his death. 

The breadth of Professor Franz’s interests can be conceived 
from an enumeration of his membership in learned societies. He 
was a Member of the American Psychological Association and its 
President in 1920; a Fellow of the American Medical Association 
and a Member of the American Physiological Society. He held 
Honorary Membership in the American Psychiatric Association, the 
American Psychopathological Society and the St. Louis Medical 
Society. He was a Member of the National Institute of Psychology 
and of the Society of Experimental Psychologists. In 1915 he was 
awarded an Honorary M.D. degree by George Washington University 
and the degree of LL.D. by Waynesburg College. In 1924 he was 
awarded the Butler Medal by Columbia University. 

The breadth of Professor Franz’s interests is again indicated by 
the titles of his published research. He contributed very largely to 
three general fields: Experimental Psychology is represented by his 
work with visual after-images and the localization of touch; Psycho- 


physiology by his very important contributions to the problems of 
cerebral localizations, and Abnormal and Clinical Psychology by his 
study of the aphasias and motor disabilities where his special interest 


was in the problems of reéducation. Perhaps the outstanding contri- 
bution in these latter fields is his adaptation of the methods of 
Experimental Psychology to the problems of Psychophysiology and 
of mental disease. Professor Franz’s untimely death almost exactly 
corresponds to the publishers’ announcement of his newest contribu- 
tion, a lengthy and intensive study of a case of triple personality. 
SAMUEL W. FERNBERGER 
University of Pennsylvania 








